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your blind spot? 


Of the two spots printed above, look 
at the one on the left with your left eye 
closed. Raise this page towards your 
eyes, and a point will be reached when 
the right-hand spot suddenly seems to 
vanish. Bring the page a little bit 
closer, and the spot will reappear. 


This simple experiment demon- 
strates the phenomenon of the “Blind 
Spot”, a handicap from which every- 
one suffers but which, in a purely phys- 
ical sense, is seldom serious. We only 
bring it to your notice because there is 
another sense in which our “blind 
spots’’ can be more damaging. 


In this second, metaphorical, sense 
each of us has several “‘blind spots” 
which affect not vision but knowledge. 
This is a fact which we often acknow- 
ledge in everyday conversation. How 
often do you hear the rueful confes- 
sion: “I’m afraid that politics (or 
science or economics) happens to be 
my blind spot”? 

Some people regard this handicap as 


irremediable: they accept it as philo- 
sophically as the blind spot in their 
vision. Others try to find the remedy 
in books and newspapers—but this 
can prove to be very costly, both of 
time and money. More than 20,000 
new books of general interest are 
published each year, in Great Britain 
alone — and. the output of newspapers 
and magazines is equally formidable. 


For a remedy which is enjoyable as 
well as practical, increasing numbers 
of well-informed people turn to The 
Reader’s Digest. Every month the 
Digest brings them, in compact form, 
the most interesting stories and 
articles which have appeared in other 
publications. The features selected 
for the Digest cover a complete 
cross-section of the important topics 
of the day—topics which interest you. 
When you take The Reader’s Digest 
you will find that you tend to be less 
troubled by “blind spots” than your 
contemporaries. 


For a better view of life, 
take 


The Reader’s Digest 
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Foreword 


The forthcoming visit to Budapest of Mr David Carver, secretary of 
e International PEN, is an initiative on which much may depend, 
both for the particular welfare of writers in Hungary and the general 
wellbeing of the International PEN itself. By an adroit combination 
‘of firmness and patience, Mr Carver and his International committee 
D suaded the government of Janos Kadar in April this year to re- 
lease Tibor Déry, Julius Hay and other well-known writers who had 
been kept for so many months in prison without trial. The fate of 
‘several other writers remains uncertain, and the position of the 
‘Hungarian PEN Centre is still equivocal. Much remains to be done; 
put it may be that what is done with the least publicity will in the 
Jong run prove the most useful. 
In the nature of things the Hungarian Centre of PEN can live 
at all only if it lives on its wits. In the past two years its overt 
behaviour has often been more like that of a Communist govern- 
“ment’s Writers’ Front organization than of any independent society 
‘of writers dedicated to the service of literary freedom. Indeed some 
“members of the PEN have been persuaded—nay, passionately con- 
vinced—that the Hungarian Centre is nothing other than Janos 
' Kadar’s pawn. Conspicuous among those thus unwilling to give 
- the Hungarian Centre the benefit of the doubt have been the lumin- 
aries of the dollar-aided Congress for Cultural Freedom, and 
primarily that versatile civil engineer and man of letters, Professor 
Madariaga, who found more than one occasion during the Inter- 
national PEN congress at Rio this summer to air his much-reiterated 
view that the International PEN should heal its wounds by cutting 
off the stricken members, and expel those Centres of the PEN which 
still exist behind the Iron Curtain. 
The consensus of PEN opinion proved itself at Rio—as it had the 
year before at Frankfurt— more liberal than the Liberal (for Pro- 
fessor Madariaga is, among other things, Honorary President of the 
‘International Liberal Union), and the International PEN committee 
was once again encouraged in its efforts to uphold the universality 
of the society. This decision must assuredly be welcomed. Those of 
us who have literary friends behind the Iron Curtain — and still more 
those who have travelled there—can bear abundant witness to the 
importance which the local PEN centres play in the precarious 
intellectual life of those countries. They are centres, in a very real 
sense, of light; they offer a continuing, and often the only link with 
the outside world for writers who live, whether gladly or reluctantly, 
under Communist regimes; and although the liberty of such writers 
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John Lawlor 


This book is a thoughtful and profound examination 
of the nature of tragedy. At the centre of Shakespearean 
tragedy the author sees certain antinomies, or conflicts: 
between appearance and reality, in Henry IV and Henry 
V; between accident and design, in Othello and Romeo 
and Juliet; between natural and supernatural in 
Macbeth. On this basis, the author interprets the plays, 
giving fresh insights into them and into the tragic 
experience as felt by the spectator in the theatre. 
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; FOREWORD 


.. varying measures circumscribed, the PEN is one effective pro- 
tector of the liberty they have. The fact that totalitarian govern- 
‘ments tolerate the PEN at all is itself a tribute to the power which a 
world-wide republic of letters can, if it will, exert. The Communist 
Establishment is a shrewd enough Goliath to be wary of a David. 

_ The charter of the PEN admits of more than one interpretation. 
‘Its unifying principle is freedom; and freedom is a concept about 
which no two thinkers are agreed. The ‘freedom’ of J. S. Mill is a 
very different ‘freedom’ from that of J.-J. Rousseau, and neither has 
‘mich in common with the ‘freedom’ of Adam Smith, or of Hegel, 
or of Ruskin or of St Paul. In their positive opinions, such theorists 
“speak with a bewildering multiplicity of voices. But there is a sense 
in which they—and indeed almost all reflective men—are agreed. 
We all know what is antithetical to freedom; we can all recognize a 
violation of the right to liberty. It is this common awareness of what 
is contrary to freedom which informs, and must inform, the central 
“policy of the International PEN. Its life is necessarily spent in what 
Burke called the correction of existing abuses, rather than the pur- 
suit of a metaphysical ideal. Its time is taken up with getting writers 
out of prison (and sometimes saving their lives) or pressing govern- 
ments to ease restrictions on the expression of opinions. If the PEN 
were to turn aside from these practical, day-to-day objectives in 
order to convert itself into a closed community or right-thinking 
Liberal scribes, unsullied by the presence of a Marxist neighbour, it 
would soon cease to be either interesting or effective. 

The particular abuses which figured on the agenda of the Rio Con- 
gress were by no means confined to the world behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. There was a resolution against the suppression of Hebrew 
literature in Russia, but also a resolution against the suppression of 
Catalan literature in Spain. Mr Carver reported cases of two writers 
held in prison in France and one in Jugoslavia, as well as the more 
numerous instances farther east. It is interesting to notice that since 
Mr Carver made his report—in July—the situation has improved in 
Czechoslovakia, although the Prague government does not, like that 
in Budapest, name the prisoners it releases. In the traditional bas- 
tions of literary freedom there are new reasons for disquiet. Time 
will soon tell whether the occasional seizures of L’Express in Paris 
are going to develop into a systematic policy of interdiction; and 
whether in London the reformed laws against obscenity in literature 
are going to have the liberating consequences” for which their 
original sponsors hoped. The PEN when all is said and done is as 
necessary in the West as it is in the East. 
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Jean-Paul Sartre 
PHILIP THODY 
‘Mr Thody’s is the most care- 
fully sympathetic, stimulating 
and intelligently critical of all 
the books published by Anglo- 
American—or French—critics 
on M. Sartre.’—Times Lit. Supp. 
Zits. 
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RICHARD CROSSMAN, MP 
The Israel of Weizmann, Bevin 
and Ben-Gurion. 12s. 6d. 


Napoleon’s Son 
(L’Aiglon) 

ANDRE CASTELOT 

“A work of great historical 
value’—The Times. 

‘He tells the story with ample 
documentation from old and 
new sources.”°—DAVID THOMSON, 
(Listener) Illustrated 30s. 


The Inspector 

JAN DE HARTOG 

“An exciting piece of story- 
telling set in Holland in the 
Spring of 1946; fuli of suspense, 
compassion and action.’’—John 
o’ London’s 15s. 


My Grandmothers 
and I 


DIANA HOLMAN-HUNT?’S 
childhood reminiscences 

“A most accomplished and 
sweetly satisfying performance.”’ 
—The Times Illustrated 21s. 
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Throughout the 
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The MCC in the West Indies, 
1959-60. Illustrated 25s. 
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Illustrated 21s. 
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Ring of Bright 
Water 


Gavin Maxwell 

BOOK SOCIETY NON-FICTION 
CHOICE 

‘Mr Maxwell writes with 
humour and an admirable lack 
of sentimentality about his 
animal companions, and his 
descriptions of the West 
Highlands are most evocative 
...an enchanting book.’ THE 
SUNDAY TIMES 

With drawings by Peter Scott 
and Michael Ayrton and 69 
photographs taken by the 
author. 


The Shorn Lamb 


John Stroud 

BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE 

‘Mr Stroud combines irresist- 
ible... humour with a serious 
intent, and the whole thing-a 
documentary novel - is a lark.’ 
Leonard Russell THE SUNDAY 
TIMES 16s. 
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Gordon Westwood 


WITH A FOREWORD BY SIR JOHN 
WOLFENDEN 

‘The best factual picture we 

so far have’ Frangois Lafitte 
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RICHARD EBERHART 


Two Poems 


RAINSCAPES, HYDRANGEAS, 
ROSES AND SINGING BIRDS 


Rain thunderstorms over the Potomac, in Georgetown, 
Descend blistering June to the coolest aftermath 

Of birds clamant, wet roses burgeoning to open 

And airplanes hungering for the skies again. 


I could not call it landscape. It is too intimate. 
Here the lush nature of the summer world 
Reads a strength of vines into any doubt, 

States nature is hale despite the canting absolute. 


Call to the caterpiller in furry brevity, 

To the heavy bee dramatic over the tigerlily, 
To the cardinal stripped of every perfidy, 

To the cocktail party glancing from the glasses 


And say that rainscapes, hydrangeas, roses and 
Singing birds parade a splendour of late afternoon 
In June in fleshtime in the saunter of early summer. 
Children propel their skyey laughter to the future. 


| am the proliferation of nature, 

Non-political, affirmative, tumultuous, 

| am the rainscape, hydrangeas, the rose and 
The singing bird and bard, triumphing tumescent 


In this hour of the earthly Paradise. 

Opulence is as indifferent as death itself. 

I would rather be and sing this positive hour 

Than groan in nightscape nightmare makeshift errors. Now 


II 
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The storm is lifting and the pale, late, subservient sun 
Salutes the skies with a rosy, infallible glow 

Of delicate and parson-haunted ineffable benediction 
As I think of my days in the earth, memory long aglow. 


A MAINE ROUSTABOUT 
He was there as the yachts went by 


Percy is my name; my accent is good, 

I am told, as good as that of an Elizabethan. 

I had no schooling beyond the age of sixteen. 

My wife left me. I took to drink, live with a dog. 

I resent children unless they can hold their own 

With grown-ups. I’ve been around the world on ships, 
Down Connecticut way on jobs, once got to Georgia, 
Always return to the rocks and the hard times 

Of Maine. At clambakes in the summertime 

I sit with the summer folk on the conglomerate shore, 
Play my old fiddle a sharp tune or two, 

Old airs I learned from my brother when we were boys. 
It was always tough with me. Sharp as the city folks 

I think I am, but am ever wary against them, 

Keep my difference, and will not let them tell me off. 
I have no respect for their savage villanies, 

Yet their power over life always fascinated me. 

They own the place. They come and go, I’m left 

To chores and dung. But I can catch a mackerel 
Almost any afternoon on the incoming tide 

With an old hook, when they’re running, old line, 

In my old boat: they won’t take hook from the richlings. 
If I scare the children with my grizzled face 

It’s an old gut forced with whisky keeps me going. 
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A Merkala Beach 


er es 


Merkala. By the rocks stood a girl, and her djellaba blew in 

the wind. Lahcen and Idir stopped walking when they saw her. 
They stood still, looking at her. Lahcen said: ‘Do you know that one?’ 
‘No. I never saw her.’ ‘Let’s go over,’ said Lahcen. They looked up 
‘and down the beach for a man who might be with the girl, but there 
was no one. ‘A whore,’ said Lahcen. When they got close to the girl, 
they saw she was very young. Lahcen laughed. ‘This is easy.’ ‘How 
much have you got?’ Idir asked him. ‘You think I’m going to pay 
her?’ cried Lahcen. 

Idir understood that Lahcen meant to beat her, (‘If you don’t pay 
a whore you have to beat her.’) And he did not like the idea, because 
they had done it before together, and it nearly always meant trouble 
later. Her sister went to the police and complained, and in the end 
everybody was in jail. Being shut into prison made Idir nervous. He 
tried to keep out of it, and he was usually able to. The difference 
between Lahcen and Idir was that Lahcen liked to drink and Idir 
smoked kif. Kif smokers want to stay quiet in their heads, and 
drinkers are not like that. They want to break things. 

Lahcen rubbed his groin and spat onto the sand. Idir knew he was 
going over the moves in the game he was going to play with the 
_ girl, planning when and where he would knock her down. He was 
worried. The girl looked the other way. She held down the skirt of 
her jellaba so the wind would not blow it. Lahcen said: ‘Wait here.’ 
He went on to her and Idir saw her lips moving as she spoke to him, 
for she wore no veil. All her teeth were gold. Idir hated women with 
gold teeth because at fourteen he had been in love with a gold- 
toothed whore named Zohra, who never had paid him any attention. 
He said to himself: ‘He can have her.’ Besides, he did not want to be 
with them when the trouble began. He stood until Lahcen whistled 
to him. Then he went over to where they stood. ‘Ready? Lahcen 
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Te friends, Lahcen and Idir, were walking on the beach at 
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asked. He took the girl’s arm and started to walk along beside the 
rocks. ‘It’s late. I’ve got to go,’ Idir told him. Lahcen looked sur- 
prised, but he said nothing. ‘Some other day,’ Idir told Lahcen, 
looking at him and trying to warn him. The girl laughed spitefully, 
as if she thought that might shame him into coming along. 

He was glad he had decided to go home. When he went by the 
Mendoub’s fig orchard a dog barked at him. He threw a rock at it and 
hit it. 

The next morning Lahcen came to Idir’s room. His eyes were red 
from the wine he had been drinking. He sat down on the floor and 
pulled out a handkerchief that had a knot tied in one corner. He 
untied the knot and let a gold ring fall out into his lap. Picking up the 
ring, he handed it to Idir. ‘For you. I got it cheap.’ Idir saw that 
Lahcen wanted him to take the ring, and he put it on his finger, 
saying: ‘May Allah give you health.’ Lahcen rubbed his hand across 
his chin and yawned. Then he said: ‘I saw you look at me, and after- 
ward when we got to the quarry | thought that would be the best 
place. And then I remembered the night the police took us at Bou 
Hach Hach, and I remembered how you'd looked at me. I turned 
around and left her there. Garbage!’ 

‘So you're not in jail and you’re drunk,’ said Idir, and he laughed. 

‘That’s true,’ said Lahcen. ‘And that’s why I give you the ring.’ 

Idir knew the ring was worth at least fifty dirhams, and he could 
sell it if he needed the money badly. That would end his friendship 
with Lahcen, but there would be no help for it. 

Sometimes Lahcen came by in the evening with a bottle of wine. 
He would drink the whole bottle while Idir smoked his kif pipe, and 
they would listen to the radio until the end of the programme at 
twelve o'clock. Afterward, very late, they would walk through the 
streets of Dradeb to a garage where a friend of Lahcen’s was night 
watchman. When the moon was full, it was brighter than the street 
lights. With no moon, there was nobody in the streets, and in the 
few late cafés the men told one another about what thieves had 
done, and how there were more of them than ever before. This was 
because there was almost no work to be had anywhere, and the 
country people were selling their cows and sheep to be able to pay 
their taxes, and then coming to the city. Lahcen and Idir worked 
now and then, whenever they found something to do. They had a 
little money, they always ate, and Lahcen sometimes was able to 
afford his bottle of Spanish wine. Idir’s kif was more of a problem, 
because each time the police decided to enforce the law they had made 
against it, it grew very scarce and the price went up. Then when there 
was plenty tobe had, because the police were busy looking for guns and 
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-- MERKALA BEACH 
rebels instead, the price stayed high. He did not smoke any less, but 
he smoked by himself in his room. If you smoke in a café, there is 
always someone who has left his kif at home and wants to use yours. 
‘He told his friends at the Café Nadjah that he had given up kif, and 
he never accepted a pipe when it was offered to him. 
Back in his room in the early evening, with the window open and 
‘the sleepy sounds of the town coming up, for it was summer, and 
the voices of people filled the streets, he sat in the chair he had 
| bought and put his feet on the windowsill. That way he could see 
the sky as he smoked. Lahcen would come in and talk. Now and then 
they went together to Emsallah to a barraca there near the slaughter 
house where two sisters lived with their feeble-minded mother. 
They would get the mother drunk and put her to bed in the inner 
room. Then they would get the girls drunk and spend the night 
with them, without paying. The cognac was expensive, but it did not 
cost as much as whores would have. 
- In midsummer, at the time of Sidi Kacem, it suddenly grew very 
hot. People set up tents made of sheets on the roofs of their houses 
and cooked and slept there. At night in the moonlight Idir could see 
all the roofs, each one with its box of sheets flapping in the wind, 
and inside the sheets the red light made by the fire in the pot. Day- 
times, the sun shining on the sea of white sheets hurt his eyes, and 
he remembered not to look out when he passed the window as he 
moved about his room. He would have liked to live in a more ex- 
pensive room, one with a blind to keep out the light. There was no 
way of being protected from the bright summer day that filled the 
sky outside, and he waited with longing for dusk. His custom was 
not to smoke kif before the sun went down. He did not like it in the 
daytime, above all in summer when the air is hot and the light is 
powerful. When each day came up hotter than the one before it, he 
decided to buy enough food and kif to last several days, and shut him- 
self into his room until it got cooler. He had worked two days at the 
port that week and had some money. He put the food on the table 
and locked the door. Then he took the key out of the lock and threw 
it into the drawer of the table. Lying with the packages and cans in 
his market basket was a large bundle of kif wrapped in a newspaper. 
He unfolded it, took out a sheaf and sniffed of it. For the next two 
hours he sat on the floor picking off the leaves and cutting them 
on a breadboard, sifting, and cutting again and again. Once, as the sun 
reached him, he had to move to get out of its heat. By the time the 
sun went down he had enough ready for three or four days. He got 
up off the floor and sat in his chair with his pouch and his pipe in his 
lap, and smoked, while the radio played the Chleuh music that was 
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always broadcast at this hour for the Soussi shopkeepers. In cafés 
men often got up and turned it off. Idir enjoyed it. Kif smokers, 
usually like it, because of the naqous that always pounds the same 
design. 

The music played a long time, and Idir thought of the market 
at Tiznit and the mosque with the tree trunks sticking out of its 
mud walls. He looked down at the floor. The room still had daylight 
in it. He opened his eyes wide. A small bird was walking slowly 
along the floor. He jumped up. The kif pipe fell, but the bowl did not 
break. Before the bird had time to move, he had put his hand over 
it. Even when he held it between his two hands it did not struggle. 
He looked at it, and thought it was the smallest bird he had ever seen. 
Its head was grey and its wings were black and white. It looked at 
him, and it did not seem afraid. He sat down in the chair with the 
bird in his lap. When he lifted his hand it stayed still. ‘It’s a young 
bird and can’t fly,’ he thought. He smoked several pipes of kif. The 
bird did not move. The sun had gone down and the houses were 
growing blue in the evening light. He stroked the bird’s head with 
his thumb. Then he took the ring from his little finger and slipped it 
over the smooth feathers of its head. The bird paid no attention. ‘A 
gold collar for the sultan of birds,’ he said. He smoked some more 
kif and looked at the sky. Then he began to be hungry, and he 
thought the bird might like some breadcrumbs. He put his pipe down 
on the table and tried to take the ring from the bird’s head. It would 
not come off over the feathers. He pulled at it, and the bird fluttered 
its wings and struggled. For a second he let go of it, and in that 
instant it flew straight from his lap into the sky. Idir jumped up and 
stood watching it. When it was gone, he began to smile. ‘The son of 
a whore!’ he whispered. 

He prepared his food and ate it. After that he sat in the chair 
smoking and thinking about the bird. When Lahcen came he told 
him the story. ‘He was waiting all the time for a chance to steal 
something,’ he said. Lahcen was a little drunk, and he was angry. ‘So 
he stole my ring!’ he cried. ‘Ah,’ said Idir. “Yours? I thought you 
gave it to me.’ 

‘I’m not crazy yet,’ Lahcen told him. He went away still angry, 
and did not return for more than a week. The morning he came into 
the room Idir was certain that he was going to begin to talk again 
about his ring, and he quickly handed him a pair of shoes he had 
bought from a friend the day before. ‘Do these fit you?’ he asked him. 
Lahcen sat down in the chair, put them on, and found they did fit. 
‘They need new bottoms, but the tops are like new,’ Idir told him. 
‘The tops are good,’ said Lahcen. He felt of the leather and squeezed 
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_ it between his thumb and fingers. ‘Take them,’ said Idir. Lahcen was 
_ pleased, and he said nothing about the ring that day. When he got 
‘the shoes to his room he looked carefully at them and decided to 
_ spend the money that it would cost to have new soles made. 
__ The next day he went to a Spanish cobbler, who agreed to repair 
_ the shoes for fifteen dirhams. ‘Ten,’ said Lahcen. After a long dis- 
» cussion the cobbler lowered his price to thirteen, and he left the shoes 
_ there, saying that he would call for them in a week. The same after- 
noon he was walking through Sidi Bouknadel, and he saw a girl. 
_ They talked together for two hours or more, standing not very near 
to each other beside the wall, and looking down at the ground so 
- that no one could see they were talking. The girl was from Meknes, 
and that was why he had never seen her before. She was visiting 
her aunt, who lived there in the quarter, and soon her sister was 
coming from Meknes. She looked to him like the best thing he had 
seen that year, but of course he could not be sure of her nose and 
mouth because her veil hid them. He got her to agree to meet him 
at the same place the next day. This time they took a walk along the 
Hafa, and he could see that she would be willing. But she would not 
tell him where her aunt’s house was. 

Only two days later he got her to his room. As he had expected, 
she was beautiful. That night he was very happy, but in the morning 
when she had gone, he understood that he wanted to be with her all 
the time. He wanted to know what her aunt’s house was like and 
how she was going to pass her day. In this way a bad time began for 
Lahcen. He was happy only when she was with him and he could 
get into bed and see her on one side of him and a bottle of cognac 
on the other, upright on the floor beside his pillow where he could 
reach it easily. Each day when she had gone he lay thinking about 
all the men she might be going to see before she came back to him. 
When he talked about it to her she laughed and said she spent all 
her time with her aunt and sister, who now had arrived from 
Meknes. But he could not stop worrying about it. 

Two weeks went by before he remembered to go and get his shoes. 
On his way to the cobbler’s he thought about how he would solve his 
problem. He had an idea that Idir could help him. If he brought 
Idir and the girl together and left them alone, Idir would tell him 
afterward everything that had happened. If she let Idir take her to 
bed, then she was a whore and could be treated like a whore. He 
would give her a good beating and then make it up with her, because 
she was too good to throw away. But he had to know whether she 
was really his, or whether she would go with others. 

When the cobbler handed him his shoes, he saw that they looked 
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almost like new, and he was pleased. He paid the thirteen dirhams — 
and took the shoes home. That night when he was going to put them 
on to wear to the café, he found that his feet would not go into 
them. They were much too small. The cobbler had cut down the 
last in order to stitch on the new soles. He put his old shoes back 
on, went out, and slammed the door. That night he had a quarrel 
with the girl. It took him until almost dawn to stop her crying. 
When the sun came up and she wasasleep, he lay with his arms folded 
behind his head looking at the ceiling, thinking that the shoes had 
cost him thirteen dirhams and now he was going to have to spend 
the day trying to sell them. He got rid of the girl early and went in to 
Bou Arakia with the shoes. No one would offer him more than 
eight dirhams for them. In the afternoon he went to the Joteya and 
sat in the shade of a grapevine, waiting for the buyers and sellers 
to arrive. A man from the mountains finally offered him ten dirhams, 
and he sold the shoes. ‘Three dirhams gone for nothing,’ he thought 
when he put the money into his pocket. He was angry, but instead 
of blaming the cobbler, he felt that the fault was Idir’s. 

That afternoon he saw Idir, and he told him he would bring a 
friend with him to Idir’s room after the evening meal. Then he went 
home and drank cognac. When the girl arrived he had finished the 
bottle, and he was drunk and more unhappy than ever. ‘Don’t take 
it off,’ he told her when she began to unfasten her veil. “‘We’re going 
out.’ She said nothing. They took the back streets to Idir’s room. 

Idir sat in his chair listening to the radio. He had not expected a 
girl, and when he saw her take off her veil the beating of his heart 
made his head ache. He told her to sit in the chair, and then he 
paid no more attention to her and sat on the bed talking only with 
Lahcen, who did not look at her either. Soon Lahcen got up. ‘I’m 
going out to get some cigarettes,’ he said. ‘I'll be right back.’ He 
shut the door after him, and Idir quickly went and locked it. He 
smiled at the girl and sat on the table beside her, looking down at her. 
Now and then he smoked a pipe of kif. He wondered why Lahcen 
was taking so long. Finally he said: ‘He’s not coming back, you 
know.’ The girl laughed and shrugged. He jumped up, took her hand, 
and led her to the bed. 

In the morning when they were getting dressed, she told him she 
lived at the Hotel Sevilla. It was a small Moslem hotel in the centre 
of the Medina. He took her there and left her. ‘Will you come 
tonight?’ she asked him. Idir frowned. He was thinking of Lahcen. 
‘Don't wait for me after midnight,’ he said. On his way home he 
stopped at the Café Nadjah. Lahcen was there. His eyes were red and 
he looked as though he had not slept at all. Idir had the feeling that 
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he had been waiting for him to appear, for when he came into the 
café Lahcen quickly got up and paid the qahouaji. They walked 
down the main street of Dradeb without saying anything, and when 
they got to the road that leads to the Merkala beach, they turned 
down it, still without speaking. 

_ It was low tide. They walked on the wet sand while the small 
“waves broke at their feet. Lahcen smoked a cigarette and threw 
_ stones into the water. Finally he spoke. ‘How was it?’ Idir shrugged, 
tried to keep his voice flat. ‘All right for one night,’ he said. Lahcen 
: was ready to say carelessly: ‘Or even two.’ But then he realized that 
‘Idir did not want to talk about the night, which meant that it had 
been a great event for him. And when he looked at idir’s face he was 
certain that Idir wanted the girl for himself. He was sure he had 
already lost her to him. He did not know why he had not thought of 
that in the beginning. Now he forgot the true reason why he had 
wanted to take her to Idir. 

‘You thought I brought her just to be good to yow!’ he cried. ‘No, 
sidi! I left her there to see if you were a friend. And I see what kind 
of friend you are! A scorpion!’ He seized the front of Idir’s garments 
and struck him in the face. Idir moved backwards a few steps and got 
ready to fight. He understood that Lahcen had seen the truth, and 
that now there was nothing to say, nothing to do but fight. When 
they were both bloody and panting, he looked for a flash at Lahcen’s 
face, and saw that he was dizzy and could not see very well. He drew 
back, put his head down, and with all his force ran into Lahcen, who 
lost his balance and fell onto the sand. Then quickly he kicked him 
in the head with the heel of his shoe. He left him lying there and 
went home. 

In a little while Lahcen began to hear the waves breaking on the 
sand near him. ‘I must kill him,’ he thought. “He sold my ring. Now 
] must go and kill him.’ Instead, he took off his clothes and bathed 
in the sea, and when he had finished, he lay in the sun on the sand 
all day and slept. In the evening he went and got very drunk. 

At eleven o'clock Idir went to the Hotel Sevilla. The girl was 
sitting in a wicker chair by the front door, waiting for him. She 
looked carefully at the cuts on his face. Under her veil he saw her 
smile. 

‘You fought?’ Idir nodded his head. ‘How is he?’ He shrugged. 
This made her laugh. ‘He was always drunk, anyway,’ she said. 
Idir took her arm, and they went out into the street. 
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Three Poems 
ALLEGRE 


Some mornings are as full of elation 

As these pigeons crossing the hill slopes, 

Silver as they veer in sunlight and white 
On the warm blue shadows of the range. 


And the sunward sides of the shacks 
Gilded, as though this was Italy. 


The bird’s claws fasten round the lignum-vitae, 
The roots of delight growing downward, 
As the singer in his prime. 


And the slopes of the forest this sunrise 

Are thick with blue haze, as the colour 

Of the woodsmoke from the first workman’s fire. 
A morning for wild bees and briersmoke, 

For hands cupped to boys’ mouths, the holloa 

Of their cries in the cup of the valley. 


The stream keeps its edges, wind-honed, 
As the intellect is clear in affections, 
Clam, with the rivulet’s diligence. 


Men are sawing with the wind on those ridges, 
Trees arching, campeche, gommiers, canoe-wood, 
The sawn trunks trundled down hillsides 

To crash to the edge of the sea. 

No temples, yet the fruits of intelligence, 

No roots, yet the flowers of identity, 

No cities, but white seas in sunlight, 

Laughter and doves, like young Italy. 


And what of the old bourgeoisie? 
Wax apples, wax grapes at their windows, 
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Flaking in the usual compotier; 
In those heights are green flutes and dancing. 


Yet to find the true self is still arduous, 

And for us, especially, the elation can be useless and empty 
As this pale, blue ewer of the sky, 

Loveliest in drought. 


A LETTER FROM BROOKLYN 


An old lady writes me in a spidery style, 

Each character trembling, and I see a veined hand 
Pellucid as paper, travelling on a skein 

Of such frail thoughts its thread is often broken; 
Or else the filament from which a phrase is hung 
Dims to my sense, but caught, it shines like steel, 
As touch a line, and the whole web will feel. 

She describes my father, yet I forget her face 
More easily than my father’s yearly dying; 

Of her I remember small, buttoned boots and the place 
She kept in our wooden church on those Sundays 
Whenever her strength allowed; 

Grey haired, thin voiced, perpetually bowed. 


‘am Mable Rawlins,’ she writes, ‘and know both your parents’; 
He is dead, Miss Rawlins, but God bless your tense: 

‘Your father was a dutiful, honest, 

Faithful and useful person.’ 

For such plain praise what fame is recompense? 

‘A horn-painter, he painted delicately on horn, 

He used to sit around the table and paint pictures.’ 

The peace of God needs nothing to adorn 

It, nor glory nor ambition. 

‘He is twenty-eight years buried,’ she writes, ‘he was called home, 
And is, I am sure, doing greater work.’ 


The strength of one frail hand in a dim room 

Somewhere in Brooklyn, patient and assured, 

Restores my sacred duty to the Word. 

‘Home, home,’ she can write, with such short time to live, 
Alone as she spins the blessings of her years; 

Not withered of beauty if she can bring such tears, 

Nor withdrawn from the world that breaks its lovers so; 
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Heaven is to her the place where painters go, 

All who bring beauty on frail shell or horn, 

There was all made, thence their lux-mundi drawn, 
Drawn, drawn, till the thread is resilient steel, 

Lost though it seems in darkening periods, 

And there they return to do work that is God’s. 


So this old lady writes, and again I believe, 
I believe it all, and for no man’s death I grieve. 


THE LESSON FOR THIS SUNDAY 


The growing idleness of summer grass 

With its frail kites of furious butterflies 
Requests the lemonade of simple praise 

In scansion gentler than my hammock swings 
Or rituals no more upsetting than a 

Black maid shaking linen while she sings 

The bell notes of some protestant hosanna 
Since I lie idling from the thought in things. 


Or so they should. Until I hear the cries 

Of two small children hunting yellow wings, 
Who break my sabbath with the thought of sin. 
Brother and sister grip a common pin 

And frown like serious lepidopterists. 

The little surgeon pierces the thin eyes. 

Crouched on plump haunches, as a mantis prays, 
She fights to eviscerate its abdomen. 

The lesson is the same. The maid removes 

Both prodigies from their interest in science. 

The girl, in lemon frock, begins to scream 

As the maimed, teetering thing attempts its flight. 
She seems herself a thing of summer light, 

Frail as a flower to dance the idle air, 

Not marked for some late grief that cannot speak. 


The mind swings inward on itself in fear, 
Swayed towards nausea by such normal signs. 
Heredity of natural cruelty everywhere, 

And everywhere the frocks of summer torn; 
The long look back to see where choice is born 
As summer grass sways to the scythe’s design. 
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A Stake in the Community 


i —__ 


in railway carriages, hotels and restaurants. The cripple looks 
at J.P.’s daughter. J.P.’s daughter looks out of the window. 
J.P. looks at neither of them. And they never speak. But we are anti- 
cipating. We must go back a few years. 
At this time John P. Woodacott, Jnr, used always to travel 
exclusively with his daughter. There were two reasons. In the first 
place he liked to show her the full extent of his empire and how he 
managed it (since he had no other children, and his wife was dead, 
it would one day come to her). In the second, she was a sickly and 
unattractive girl. And because John P. Woodacott, Jnr (or J.P. as he 
was known), had spread it about that anyone who married her 
would be doing so for herself alone, and that there would be no 
dowry, there were no suitors. Anyway she couldn’t have remained 
at home even if she’d wanted to, because there wasn’t any home, J.P. 
seeing no sense in having a home when he was forever travelling. 
And though they never spoke to each other, J.P. seemed to like her 
company. 

Now J.P.’s empire consisted of a thousand little pieces of property 
which he leased and rented. Whenever anyone defaulted, he would 
arrive on the scene. If anything could be done, it would be done. If 
nothing could be done, the defaulter would be ejected and someone 
put in his place. 

Most of J.P.’s property lay in little towns, places often without 
even so much as a decent hotel in which to spend the night. But J.P., 
like his father before him (who had laid the foundations to the 
Woodacott empire), liked living hard. Like that he felt a part of the 
community in which he found himself. Like that he knew he could 
talk turkey to the small shopkeepers with whom all his business was 


conducted. 
Ringtown was one of those places, only more so. Just a whistle- 
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stop on the edge of nowhere. J.P. and his daughter alighted with 
their baggage. The platform was deserted except fora cripple sitting 
cross-legged, chewing tobacco and gazing at J.P.’s daughter like she 
was the first woman he had ever set eyes on. J.P. hailed him with his 
cane. 

‘Hi! Is there anyone about?’ 

The cripple shook his head, grinned and went on staring at JP 
daughter. He was forty, thirty or maybe twenty years old. 

‘Hotel still in business?’ 

"Yes. 

‘Is there any conveyance?’ 

‘No.’ 

J.P. looked from the cripple to his homely daughter. She was 
taking no interest in the conversation. It was as though it wasn’t 
taking place. Or that she was stone deaf and blind. Or that she wasn’t 
there at all. 

The cripple now got up on his spindly, crooked legs and came 
across to J.P. and his daughter. He was dressed in rags and miscreated 
from top to toe. His face was covered in warts and stubble, he had 
no teeth, and one eye was larger than the other. He had broad, 
powerful shoulders, slightly hunched, and long arms. One hand was 
normal. The other wasn’t. All that showed was two long fingers 
which seemed to come right out of the wrist and which looked like 
strips of raw meat. Behind them was something else, a sort of clutch 
of fingers. 

J.P. said: 

‘What’s your name, boy?’ 

‘Benny.’ 

‘Well see here, Benny. You watch our bags while we walk down 
to the hotel. Then I'll send someone to fetch them.’ 

‘T’ll carry them there for fifty cents.’ 

J.P. laughed (a thing he did seldom). He said: ‘Benny, you couldn’t 
so much as lift the lightest of them.’ 

Benny limped across to the pile of heaped boxes and fixed on the 
two largest. Then, taking a deep breath, he raised them clean off the 
ground. At the same time he peered out of his smaller eye—it was 
the nearer —to see what effect it had on J.P.’s homely daughter. 

J.P. looked surprised. It took him all his time to lift one of the 
boxes with both hands. Then he collected himself. 

‘That's only two of them. What about the rest?” he demanded. 

‘I got my push-cart.’ 

J.P. reflected. He figured that if the cripple ruptured himself, he, 
J.P., had nothing to lose. 
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‘All right. I’ll give you fifty cents to bring them to the hotel.’ 
_ ‘T’ll go get my push-cart.’ 
= “Sure, Sure.’ 
‘When do I get my fifty cents?’ 
‘When you get to the hotel.’ 
. eed came up close to J.P. and leered. ‘I want them now, he 
said. 
Now J.P. was very quick at sizing up situations. If he said no, then 
he had no alternative but to leave Benny alone with the boxes, in 
which case he might rifle, or even steal them. Therefore there was 
nothing to be gained by not trusting him. Then again, and most of all, 
_ J.P. was a man of high moral principle. Over and over again, when- 
ever he could find anyone to listen, he would say: ‘I trust in the 
ordinary little man.’ He didn’t say any more than that, but what he 
really was meant was: ‘I trust in the ordinary little man to keep me 
where I am now.’ Which is a slightly different proposition. All the 
considerable sum standing to the credit of J.P. having come from the 
ordinary little man, he had every reason to trust in him. Therefore 


| J.P. said: 


‘All right, I trust in you, Benny. You go get your push-cart and 
bring my boxes to the hotel.’ 

Then J.P. and his daughter set out from the station and followed 
the arrow which pointed the direction of the town centre. 

Ringtown was ugly and squalid. No town more cried out for the 
scrubbing brush and coat of paint. The main street was mean and 
narrow, and as J.P. walked along it he noticed just which way the 
numbers ran, and he paid particular attention to the drug store, 
the chandler’s, the butcher’s and the shop which dealt in real estate. 
For all these premises belonged to J.P. There was some question of 
extending the drug store. The chandler’s wasn’t paying, and J.P. had 
the idea that it might do better as a haberdasher’s, though he wasn’t 
sure. He would make up his mind over the two days he intended to 
remain in Ringtown. The butcher was always late in paying his rent. 
J.P. would settle his hash once and for all. He would tell him how 
he did not like tenants who fell behind in their rent. And how he only 
ever allowed them a stretch of rope which, when it got too long, 
jerked them right off their feet. 

Ringtown Palace Hotel was just like all the hotels J.P. and his 
daughter ever stayed in, only more so. There was a wooden balcony 
with a few dirty, fly-blown tables, and a dingy entrance with a worn 
carpet, and the smell of stale cooking fat pervading everything. 
J.P. signed the register for himself and his daughter. Then when the 
room clerk inquired where their baggage was, J.P. replied that 
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Benny, the cripple boy, was going to bring it along on his push-cart. | 
At which the room clerk laughed loud and long, and said had he 
fallen for Benny’s trick and paid fifty cents in advance? J.P. said he 
had certainly paid him fifty cents in advance, and his lips compressed 
into one thin line. Well, said the room clerk, the boxes would still 
be lying on the station platform. He would send his own boy to 
collect them. 

‘But I paid fifty cents to have them brought up here!’ cried J.P. 
And he struck the counter with his cane. His daughter, who was 
never interested in what her father, or anyone else, said, went and 
sat down on a wicker work chair from which all the wicker work 
was peeling off. She sat looking before her. 

‘I say he’s to bring them here. He said he’d bring them in his push- 
cart.’ 

‘Benny ain’t got no push-cart,’ said the room clerk. And he laughed 
again. He explained that Benny met all the trains, and always pulled 
that trick if he was able. 

‘But I trusted in him!’ said J.P. Then he realized that he was making 
himself ridiculous in front of the room clerk. So he said: ‘All right. 
You send your boy to collect my boxes. I'll settle with Benny later.’ 

Now J.P. worked to an exact itinerary. First of all he would settle 
all the business that had to be settled. Then he would look about the 
town in which he found himself, and he would consider every pro- 
perty in it. And if he saw one which interested him, then he would 
make inquiries about it, find out if the owner could be coerced into 
selling, and then if this were possible he would make a deal. He 
enjoyed all these things. They gave him the same pleasure that 
reading a book, or walking round an art gallery is said to give to 
another sort of person. Most of all he liked to think of the part he 
played in the life and prosperity of the community (which showed 
its gratitude by providing him with a living so large that in recent 
years he had been unable to compute it). How many properties might 
have fallen into disuse, but for his flair and genius? It was he who 
knew which properties to renovate and which to leave alone. Which 
sort of property should be leased or rented to which sort of retailer. 
Which sort of applicant could be trusted and which could not. And 
so it was that J.P., who had no home, felt at home in all these com- 
munities, of which he considered himself in some way the father. 
He liked to know that everyone was doing well, and that business 
was on the up and up. He liked to give advice to those who were wise 
enough to approach him for it. He liked industry and thrift. What he 
could not bear was fecklessness and idleness. 

Ringtown being so like all the other towns J.P. visited, only more 
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so, appealed to J.P. like all the other towns he visited, only more so. 
For the past two or three weeks he had looked forward to fetching 
up there. And he knew that when he left he would do so with regret. 
He wished that his business interests in Ringtown were more e€x- 
_ tensive. 

Now when J.P. and his daughter had finished their lunch, and 
‘ while the latter went to have a rest in the dingy hotel room which 
“had been allotted to her, J.P., as was his habit, got to work right 
away. He liked a tussle as well as the next man, and started off by 
calling on the butcher. The butcher had had word of his arrival, and 
was ready for him. But he was no match for J.P., who handled him 
- like a Judo Grand Master a ten year child. Then he inspected the 
drug store and the chandler’s, and he made it known in the latter 
that changes were probably impending. Which meant that someone 
had best start looking out for some other job. By then it was evening 
and he returned to the hotel. But as he sat down over the glass of 
rye he always allowed himself on these occasions, he had to admit 
- that he had not enjoyed his day. And the answer was that he was 
still thinking of Benny and the fifty cents. When he had finished 
drinking his rye, he went over to the room clerk. He said: 

‘Benny been around?’ 

‘No, sir. He won’t show himself till you're out of town.’ 

J.P. nodded. He took a cheroot out of his vest pocket, bit the end, 
and put it in his mouth. He inquired about Benny’s way of life. 
Benny, it seemed inhabited a shack, it was an old railway coach, 
on the edge of the wood which fringed the city limits. He lived in 
great squalor, did no work, just picking up any money he could from 
unsuspecting passengers, stealing and poaching. 

The more J.P. heard, the less he liked it. He did not like to hear of 
people living this way. He liked people to be integrated into the com- 
munity. Life was a question of production and provision. A produced 
his crops, wares, or cattle, which he sold to B. B had a little shop 
(which he probably rented from J.P.) and sold A’s produce to Ceia 
and E. C, D and E paid B for A’s produce by working for F, G and H. 
F, G and H made their living by selling things to A and B. And in the 
process, fine and tightly knit, J.P., too, made his living. It was an 
admirable, God-given process. All that fell within it was good. All 
that stood without it was bad. And Benny stood without it, there 
was no question of that. It was people standing without it that J.P. 
could not abide. 

He had an idea. He said to the room clerk: 

‘You ever see Benny?’ 

NOMSI.: 
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‘You have any contact with him?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘Well I reckon that in a little town like this news gets around. So 
I'll tell you something. Now Benny may be a cripple, but he’s very 
strong. From his crooked legs I wouldn’t have said he could have 
lifted just one of my boxes. But he showed me he could lift the two 
heaviest, and it was no difficulty with him. Which means Benny 
could follow an honest living like anyone else in this community. 
Instead he chooses to live in dirt and degradation and do nothing. 
Now listen carefully. I will pay him five dollars to get himself and 
his home cleaned up real spick and span. In addition to which I will 
pay him a further five dollars a week for twelve weeks provided he 
keeps clean and works for his living. By my way of reckoning, at the 
end of twelve weeks he’ll be so used to working and keeping clean 
he won’t never want to give it up. The alternative is’—J.P. struck 
the counter with his cane—‘three months free board and lodging 
in the county jail for snitching my fifty cents.’ 

The room clerk listened to all this, and as he listened, his jaw fell 
wider and wider open. And when J.P. had finished, the room clerk 
said: ‘Yes, sir, Ill see Benny hears about your offer.’ 

Later J.P., feeling much calmer than he had all afternoon, dined 
with his daughter. As usual they did not exchange a single word. 
Then, without saying goodnight, they each went off to their rooms, 
and J.P. fell straight asleep. 

The next morning he got up early, long before his daughter was 
accustomed to rise, except when they were travelling, had a shave 
and went down to breakfast. He had an early appointment with the 
real estate man. As he walked down the wooden steps of the hotel, 
he noted, with grim satisfaction, the figure of Benny lurking in a 
side passage. He beckoned to him with his cane. Benny, almost bent 
double, ran forward. 

‘Good morning,’ said J.P. very grimly. ‘You are a scoundrel and a 
blackguard. Yesterday you pulled a dirty low-down confidence trick 
on me. Today you put in an appearance with the sole hope of pulling 
another. Let me put you right from the start. You have a prospect of 
making money out of me, that is certain. But you will only do so by 
doing good to the community and to yourself. I could put you in 
charge. But I am as good as my word, and that, for the moment, I 
will not do. Now it is obvious to me that you know my terms. My 
first proposition was that you should clean yourself and your home 
from top to bottom. But you are just as unkempt and disgusting as 
when I first saw you. But I meant what I said. If you don’t do what 
I told you, I shall put you in charge. It is as simple as that.’ 
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_ Now Benny, who had been listening eagerly to these words, and 
hopping to and fro like a little wounded sparrow, suddenly started 
to make a shrill wailing sound. He said his legs hurt him, and that 
he must sit down, and therewith he sat down cross-legged, as was 
his wont, on the wooden platform outside the hotel. Then he set 
himself arguing with J.P., arguing and whining and begging and 
splitting hairs. He said that he had cleaned up his home and that it 
was all sparkling and fresh. But it had hollowed him out, and he 
had been too tired and ill to attend to his own person. J.P. listened 
grimly and said he did not believe a word of it. He had been taken 
for one ride and he did not intend to be taken for another. Benny 
whined and moaned and wrung his hands, and begged J.P. to give 
him the five dollars. He had carried out his side of the agreement, 
all of it but for cleaning himself up. If J.P. liked he could deduct 
fifty cents for not having cleaned himself up. He would settle for 
four dollars fifty. 

‘And what about work” asked J.P. 

Benny started to cry, and they were real tears which poured out 
of his different sized eyes and down his dirty, scrofulous, unshaven 
cheeks. He had cleaned everything up, he said. But work he could 
not. And all the time he was weeping, he was shooting little bird- 
like glances up at J.P. to see what effect it was having on him. But 
the only effect it had was to make J.P. look sterner and sterner. And 
when Benny had finished, J.P. said to him that it was the nature of 
man to work, and that it was in order to work that God had given 
Benny strong arms, and that he must use them as God had intended. 
And Benny fell to more howling and shouting, and people started 
coming out of the shops, and stopping in the street to see what was 
going on. Even J.P.’s daughter, all sulky, silent and constipated- 
looking, came to the window of her bedroom. And Benny got up on 
his spindly legs, of which one was very crooked, and he waved the 
terrible hand with the two long thick fingers which looked like cuts 
of meat and he said that this was what God had given him, that 
he could not walk ten yards without feeling palpitations, that his 
Jungs couldn’t expand under his hunched shoulders and that his 
heart beat so painfully when he lay down that he had to.sleep most 
of the night sitting up. How could he be expected to work? He 
needed to be looked after. He needed a kind and generous wife who 
would love, cherish and do everything for him. And so saying he 
stared beseechingly up at the bedroom window from which J.P.’s 
homely daughter was gazing fixedly and disinterestedly at nothing 


whatsoever. 
VP. listened to all this quite unmoved. He took out a cheroot, bit 
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off the end, lit it, and smiled at Benny and at all the people who were 
standing round. And as if he were addressing them no less than 
Benny, he related how God cared for His children provided they 
submitted to His will. But where there was intransigence, hardening 
of heart or rebellion, he punished it with scorpions. Whatever one’s 
condition, whether one was lame or deformed or deaf or dumb, there 
was a reason for it, it accorded with the Holy Will. Otherwise it was 
not possible, it could not have come about. Benny might have 
spindly legs, and his lungs might not expand, and he might have to 
sleep sitting up, but it still did not preclude him from a stake in the 
community. But his first duty was to keep himself and his habita- 
tion clean and wholesome. And that was where he was going to 
start. Then J.P. said that he would give Benny till evening. By that 
time he was to be thoroughly cleaned up. And his home was to be 
in perfect order. He, J.P., would call there after supper and inspect it. 
If everything was as it should be, he would pay Benny five dollars. 
And he would arrange for him to start work as soon as possible. If 
Benny had not got everything as it should be, and if he was not com- 
pletely clean in his person, then he would be given in charge before 
J.P. had left town. ; 

J.P. then walked away, his daughter disappeared from the win- 
dow, the crowd broke up and Benny was left sitting on the wooden 
platform, moaning and sobbing quietly to himself. Then he, too, 
got up and walked off with his funny little clippity-cloppity walk, 
and the square round the hotel was empty. 

All the pleasure J.P. had missed the previous day, returned. He 
had a very invigorating session with the real estate man, and arranged 
that afternoon to inspect a number of interesting properties. It was 
plain and apparent that Ringtown needed and would stand develop- 
ment. It occurred to him that one day it might become his centre 
of operations, the capital of his empire. And during the afternoon, 
the whole time he was looking at properties, he was thinking with 
pleasure of his coming meeting with Benny. And if Benny had made 
a really great effort, he would see he got work and the money he had 
promised him. Where would he place him? J.P. pondered. He was 
negotiating to buy the hotel. Benny would surely fit in there, in some 
capacity. Which? He racked his brains. Then he had an inspiration. 
Benny sitting cross-legged on the floor doing the washing up, And 
peeling the potatoes. And polishing the shoes. And, from a lying 
position, scrubbing the floors and cleaning out the drains. Yes, that 
was it. And J.P. began to imagine how, three or six months from 
now, he would return to Ringtown, and the first thing he would do 
would be to go down to the hotel kitchens to make sure they were 
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“keeping Benny hard at it. And he smiled to himself. 
+ During dinner that evening he wondered whether to take his 
daughter with him to Benny’s. He anticipated the pride with which 
he would show her Benny’s hut and person, so newly spick and 
span. Then a doubt occurred to him. Suppose Benny’s work had been 
any less than perfect? It would make J.P. look like he was losing his 
grip. His lips tightened at the thought. If Benny had not meticulously 
cleaned everything, himself included, let him look out. He would 
settle Benny. A spell in the county jail, and if that did no good... 
-But—since the issue was in doubt—he would pay his first visit alone. 
When the meal was over, and he had lit himself a cheroot, he said 
_to his daughter: 

‘Going out.’ 
_ They were the first words he had said to her that day. 

She merely nodded her head. She had not broken her silence for 
nearly a month. 
J.P. found out from the room clerk exactly where Benny lived. 
It was easy to get there. One went straight up Main Street as far as 
one could, then fringed the wood, and then one came upon it. With 
these details clear in his mind, J.P. set off. 

It was getting dark by the time he reached the wood. He followed 
the fringe of the wood as he had been instructed. Then he came upon 
an isolated railway carriage. The windows were covered with sack- 

‘ing, behind which a light was discernible. J.P. felt aggrieved. Surely 
Benny could have found something better than sacking for the 
windows. But possibly not. He must, at all costs, be fair. He went 
up to the door and rapped on it with his cane. Then he pushed it 
open. 

It was the smell which struck him first. Never in his life had he 
smelt anything like it. J.P. was not fussy. He endured and accepted 
the stale smells of all the hotels in which he passed his life. But some- 
thing like this he had never known. A smell of decayed meat. A smell 
of dirt and degradation. And above all a smell of something else, 
something infinitely worse, something unmentionable. His anger 
rose. 

Inside Benny was crouching on the floor, sitting on a pile of rags. 
By his side was a flickering candle. It dimly illuminated an interior 
of a decay and abandon such as J.P. had never believed could exist. 

‘Jumping Jesus!’ cried J.P. He sought for words. When he found 
them, they were unrelated and came out in a confused and single 
rush. ‘Fifty cents .. . Five dollars . . . County jail . . . Thieving black- 
guard . . . Settle you once and—’ He broke off, too overcome by his 
frenzy to continue talking. And, despite the restricted nature of the 
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interior, he raised his cane and started belabouring Benny’s back. 
He raised and brought the cane down three times, then suddenly 
two fingers, which looked like strips of raw meat, and a clutch of 
fingers behind them, seized his wrist with a grip he had never before 
experienced. The cane dropped from his fingers, he gave a great 
cry of pain. Suddenly his wrist began to twist. The next moment he 
was doubled up and fallen to his knees. Tears flowed from his eyes 
with the terrible pain, and he howled and howled and begged for 
Benny to let go. 

Benny stopped twisting but held the wrist immovable. 

‘Let me go,’ begged J.P. ‘I'll let you alone. I'll give you five dollars. 
I won’t give you in charge.’ 

Then Benny closed his eyes in thought, and as he was thinking he 
kept on giving J.P.’s wrist another little turn, and J.P. kept breaking 
off what he was saying, to give out more screams and yells. He knew 
his wrist must snap if Benny went on twisting that way. 

Then Benny said: ‘Tell me something you did was wrong. Some- 
thing you did that was real wrong.’ 

J.P.’s senses were reeling. He thought dimly that his end had come. 
And as he was thinking this, Benny gave another twist, and he 
howled, and the sweat which had been standing out on his forehead 
joined with his tears and rolled down his cheeks. 

‘Something you did that was real wrong,’ repeated Benny. 

J.P. thought of something. And he said it to Benny, but Benny swore 
and cursed with rage, and said that that was not real wrong, but 
that he wanted to know something much worse, the worst thing he 
had ever done, and that if J.P. didn’t tell him at once, he would twist 
his wrist right off. And he gave it another twist. And J.P., delirious 
with pain, then told Benny something pretty bad he had done as a 
young man, something he had always kept to himself, and tried not 
to think about which was always there in the back of his mind. 
But Benny just Jet out another shriek of rage, and gave the wrist one 
more twist and there came a little cracking sound, and J.P. turned 
blue, his lips fell open, saliva and blood (where he had been biting 
his tongue) gushed out and at the same time, in a few short, pain- 
seared words, he told Benny the one thing he had never thought 
to pronounce to human ears and which he hoped—for he could do 
nothing more—that God had forgotten or had been too busy else- 
where ever to have noticed. Benny let go of J.P.’s wrist, and J.P. fell 
in a heap on the ground. 


Benny said: ‘I will marry your daughter. And I will travel with 
you wherever you go.’ ~ 
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_ The marriage took place next morning. J.P. gave his daughter 
away, and when she was asked whether she took Benny as her law- 
ful wedded husband, she just nodded her head. At the end of the 
ceremony J.P. and his daughter went back to the hotel and packed, 
while Benny sat cross-legged on the wooden platform and waited 
for them. When they came out, the room clerk’s boy piled their 
boxes on the hand trolley. Then, as if by common assent (though 
not a word passed between them), they set off in the direction of 
he station. 
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Thomas Blackburn 


AN AFTERMATH 


They hadn't noticed her coming, too busy with loud 
Out-goings, that savage night, his wife and he— 
Two’s company, you know, but three’s a crowd, 
And the upthrust and draught of fantasy 

Leaves little room a child can hope to fill. 

Evil each saw and nothing else could see, 

The two of them were dead if looks could kill; 

And then they turned and saw her balanced there 
Upon the spinning rim of their nightmare. 


I'd like to think it shook them to a pause, 

Their daughter, her shut face, but that’s not true; 
Nothing mattered to them but an antique ghost 
And the open rent in their sides it cackled through. 
One can imagine what sly words they said 

To shrug the violence off and half explain 

A foundered world, then pack her off to bed; 
Speed was what counted, they’d to fight again 
Within a ring they tried to think their own— 
Making the darkness where she lay alone. 


Such smilings though on the morning after that night! 
Red-handed both of them, they groped for chat— 

It’s easy to make darkness but not light — 

He pointed out the business of some cat, 

There on the lawn, the feathers of a bird, 

But knew she knew the game that they’d been at: 
Those burnt out eyes of her had never stirred 

From what between them in the night occurred. 

‘A door,’ he murmured, ‘a door bruised mother’s eye?’ 
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She stared, of course, clean through that question mark, 

Puzzled he’d offered her a half-baked lie. 

Like cats, he thought, a child sees through the dark 

And, with no adult technique of escape, 

Runs the bad gauntlet of its parents’ dream: 

What is a fitting panacea for rape? 

Strawberries I think they offered and whipped cream, 
With that garden where the shapes of night 

- Still prowled about them in the June sunlight. 


As bedtime came he sensed her terror grow; 

Would it rise again, the petroleum sea, and pluck 
Their features away in its savage undertow, 

Must she ride their beaten minds down gulfs of shock? 
She undergoes, he thought, what we’ve undergone — 
Remembering, himself a child, how the house would rock— 
Will this circle of revenants never, never be done, 
Must ever the haunted ones to haunt come back? 

He turned and saw his daughter was asleep, 

His wife beside her in the faint blue air; 

It seems as well as furies of the deep, 

Moments of clarity we also share. 


SMALL PEACE 


Though no doubt all that lives condemns 
That which it is, by what it seems 

To brevities of touch and thought 

And once manhandled is cut short, 

The fact is here and now we’re human, 

I a man and you a woman; 


And that is all shortcoming, all 

The morning after festival, 

The goddess dwindled and the god 

To a few words half understood, 

As light seeps from the human image 
And proves in heaven there’s no marriage. 


Better, better, though, like this, 

Words underlined, from emphasis 
Releaved, only the speech not gone 

And stones that can be stumbled on 
Through darkness without bliss or merit 
But not unsuited to the spirit. 


Be 
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Seeing that really in the end 

We've only darkness to befriend, 
That, and since need is far too much 
For mere simplicities of touch 

To smooth out with a sensual hand, 
Those energies that comprehend 

Its ragged edge of love and hate. 


Tell me what’s more appropriate, 
More correspondent, less untrue 

To what is merely passing through 
This paradox of man and woman 

And finds small peace in being human. 


A SMELL OF BURNING 


After each savage, hysterical episode, 

So common with us, my mother would sniff the air 

And murmur, ‘Nurse, would you look at the upstairs fire, 
I smell burning, something’s alight somewhere.’ 

But a red coal never was found, or jet of gas, 

Scorching dry board, or paint-work beginning to melt, 
And too young was | in that nursery time to guess 

What lambent, subjective fire she really smelt. 

Nowadays I know quite well from hers they came, 

And my father’s mouth, when the hot tongues crackled and spat, 
But what mattered then was a trick of dodging flame 
And keeping some breath alive in the heart of it. 

I have it still that inbred dodging trick, 

But always— when fire beset—I see them turning, 

My parents, to name elsewhere their sour fire reak, 

And touch myself and know the source of burning. 


NO HIDING 


‘Had she not resembled my mother as she slept,’ 
To paraphrase Macbeth—I would have done it, 
Not murder though, just sex; but daylight broke, 
Showed the old game afoot; one had to shun it. 
Who switched that light on I shall never know; 
I do know that compulsions need the dark 
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And once day-lit are what we must outgrow. 

Beside her bed I heard a dog-fox bark, - 

Did a few buttons up then said goodnight. 

Not having dropped them, by compulsions dropped, 
I thought, beleagured by new hounds -— of light, 
Where can you run to now? All earths are stopped. 


D. J. Enright 


IN MEMORIAM 


How clever they are, the Japanese, how clever! 
The great department store, Takashimaya, on the 
Ginza, near Maruzen Bookshop and British Council — 
A sky-scraper swaying with every earth-tremor, 
Bowing and scraping, but never falling (how clever!). 
On the roof-garden of tall Takashimaya lives an 
Elephant. How did he get there, that clever Japanese 
Elephant? By lift? By helicopter? (How clever, 
Either way.) And this young man who went there to teach 
(Uncertificated, but they took him) in Tokyo, 
This Englishman with a fine beard and a large and 
(It seemed) healthy body. 

And he married an orphan, 
A Japanese orphan (illegitimate child of 
A geisha— Japanese for ‘a clever person’ —and a 
Number of customers), who spoke no English and 
He spoke no Japanese. (But how clever they were!) 
For a year they were married. She said, half in Japanese, 
Half in English, wholly in truth: ‘This is the first time 
I have known happiness.’ (The Japanese are a 
Clever people, clever but sad.) ‘They callita 
Lottery,’ he wrote to me, ‘I have made a lucky dip.’ 
(She was a Japanese orphan, brought up in a convent.) 
At the end of that year he started to die. 
They flew him to New York, for two-million volt treatment 
(‘Once a day,’ he wrote, ‘Enough to make you sick’) 
And a number of operations. ‘They say there’s a 
99 per cent chance of a cure,’ he wrote, ‘They reverse 
The odds, I suspect.’ Flying back to his orphan, 
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He was removed from the plane at Honolulu and 
Spent four days in a slummy hotel with no money or 
Clothes. His passport was not in order. (Dying men 
: Are not always clever enough in thinking ahead.) 
They operated again in Tokyo and again, 
He was half a man, then no man, but the cancer 
Throve on it. ‘All I can say is,’ he wrote in November, 
‘Takashimaya will damned well have to find 
Another Father Christmas this year, that’s all.’ 
(It was. He died a week later. | was still puzzling 
How to reply.) 

He would have died anywhere. 
And he lived his last year in Japan, loved by a 
Japanese orphan, teaching her the rudiments of 
Happiness, and (without certificate) teaching 
Japanese students. In the dungeons of learning, the 
Concentration campuses, throbbing with ragged uniforms 
And consumptive faces, in a land where the literacy 
Rate is over 100 per cent, and the magazines 
Read each other in the crowded subways. And 
He was there (clever of them!), he was there teaching. 
Then she went back to her convent, the Japanese 
Widow, having known a year’s happiness with a 
Large blue-eyed red-bearded foreign devil, that’s all. 
There is a lot of cleverness in the world, but still 
Not enough. 


Lucy Beckett 


PrECeS 


Regathering the pieces now, again 

Under my fingers breathes the warm fur, still 
Coiled heavy in my lap your cat, all rain 
And ruinous wind shut out on the wild hill. 


The embers shift, settle, hot on my face; 

Your voice, like my hand stroking softer slows 
And softer and like my hand rests: with grace 
Spellbound the accident of silence glows, 
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a. In which we both are furled. The separate 
m And long complexity that each shall be 


And has been, spinning the inaccurate 
Sad quest, is ravelled up, in you, in me. 


The fire dislodges, crumbles out; you speak, 

The cat stretches, my hand moves: past retrieve 
The chance, the charm, changes and falls to break 
Into time suffered but for such reprieve... 


The ashes of the image drift and fade; 
The pattern falters into disconnection 
And slips from mind endlessly to evade 
The net of cast words that is recollection. 


THE PHOTOGRAPH 


Whose are these cool eyes? Beached from the wide sea, 
The party child in neat socks is for ever 

Caught, all clean, her face unmarked with fever. 

Like the scathed girl of last year’s diary 

Whose dead words cry so unfamiliarly, 

She is not, yet is of those who are me. 


Edward Lucie-Smith 


THE LESSON 


‘Your father’s gone,’ my bald headmaster said. 
His shiny dome and brown tobacco jar 
Splintered at once in tears. It wasn’t grief. 

I cried for knowledge which was bitterer 
Than any grief. For there and then I knew 
That grief has uses—that a father dead 

Could bind the bully’s fist a week or two: 

And then I cried for shame, then for relief. 


| was a month past ten when I learnt this: 
I still remember how the noise was stilled 
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In school assembly when my grief came in. / 
Some goldfish in a bowl quietly sculled | 
Around their shining prison on its shelf. 

They were indifferent. All the other eyes 

Were turned towards me. Somewhere in myself 

Pride like a goldfish flashed a sudden fin. 


Jack Clemo 


PRAIRIE SONG 
(to Renée Martz) 


Bondage may start with song, just a lewd 

Volcanic trill on the unguarded prairie 

Behind one’s map-routes, beyond trace. 

I only felt the fumes; there was the thunder of hoofs, 
Stampede to my fences, guttering 

Into canyon silence, and I was trapped, 

Classed with the handicapped. 


But wrongly: I had come in through a fall 
Of soft lava song, and could not be drilled 
By the charted gesture, the cold ghost-touch, 
Glib tap on finger and palm. 

I slept in racial memories, out of reach, 
Awaiting the ripe blood and a call 

That would burn, not merely teach. 


Sudden drum-burst through the bony pass: 
My hour of resurrection thrilled. 

No tutoring ghost, but a gay crusader, 
Struck the ripe vein, unwittingly, 

Saint answering siren under the fiery Cross. 


Fate’s canyon, deluged and dissolved, 

Held me no longer; I was free, 

Singing with her God’s wild pure prairie song, 
In fellowship with the unwounded, 

At the trail’s énd, pastured and strong. 
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The World of Jack Clemo 
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ack Clemo still lives in the four-roomed, slate-roofed granite box 

of a cottage on Goonamarris Slip in which he was born in 1916: 

in a hamlet seven miles north-west of St Austell, lodged deep 

in the gut of the Cornish china-clay industry. 

Clemo’s father was an illiterate clay worker, a ‘dry’ man who 
worked in the kilns. He joined the Royal Navy asa stoker in the First 
World War and was lost at the age of twenty-seven off the Dutch 
coast in the destroyer Tornado. But the death of Reginald Clemo was 
only one of a succession of blows that was to hammer his wife and 
her only surviving child: a single instance in a chain of events that 
the poet, long after, was able to describe as 

The motions of that twisted, dark, 
Deliberate crucial Will 
I feel deep-grinding still 
Under the dripping clay with which I am baptized. 

In his savagely brilliant autobiography Confession of a Rebel,’ 
Jack Clemo writes of that remarkable woman his mother at about 
this time, foreseeing the coming years as Tess Durbeyfield saw her 
tomorrows, ‘very fierce and cruel, as if they would say “I’m coming. 
Beware of me! Beware of me!” ’ 

At the age of five, Clemo suffered his first attack of blindness. This 
lasted five months, and its terrors, at that particular time and place, 
transformed him from a plump, pink, chattering boy into a ‘thin, 
pasty-faced brat, dull-eyed, silent and morbid’. At thirteen, his sight 
failed again for three months, and Clemo’s formal education came 
to an end. In any case, like many another artist, the child—with his 
passionate love of solitary brooding—loathed school, and ‘never 
really came under its grip at all’. 

But his blazing and unlikely desire was to be a creative writer, and 
he began to hack his novels and poems from the ‘landscape of purga- 
tion’ that surrounded him. At eighteen, his hearing began to show 
signs of damage, and he has remained stone-deaf for much of his 


1 Chatto & Windus (1949). 
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adult life. And his lack of success as a novelist over the first twenty 
years of his output can only be described as scintillating. Before the 
critical acclaim for his first published novel Wilding Graft’ in 1948, 
he wrote a dozen or so others: every one a failure. 

In 1955, blindness returned and has largely prevented him con- 
tinuing with his prose work, though he was able to produce in 1958 
The Invading Gospel: a statement of religious philosophy that also 
throws a strong and striking light on the imagery and intellectual 
climate of his verse. And, since darkness set in again, he has con- 
tinued with his verse: the supreme and sharpest achievement, | 
believe, in the four-pronged thrust of his work as a novelist, auto- 
biographer, philosopher and poet. 

Whatis it,in the teeth of disasters and discouragements that would 
have destroyed a lesser man, that makes Clemo tick? The answer, 
quite simply, is that he has always regarded his afflictions as a test 
of faith. I remember vividly of how he spoke drily to me once of 
himself as a clay phoenix, continually experiencing ‘all this singeing 
of feathers mythical and mystical birds have to go through’. 

Reading his poems, it is important to remember Clemo’s sternly 
uncompromising Calvinism, his acceptance of the doctrine of Elec- 
tion, his recognition of the possibility that if a man wears on his 
brow the badge of salvation, God will hunt him down, imprison him 
if necessary in every kind of jail of the flesh. In this way, finally, 
Clemo believes grace descends —in the vision of George Herbert— 
as ‘thy silk twist let down from Heaven to me’. 

The dominant theme of much of Clemo’s verse is the relationship 
of religion and sex: the word ‘priest’ clearly used in Browning’s sense 
of ‘priest and lover’. Many of his later poems have been written, 
Clemo emphasizes, as a ‘revivalist jazz crescendo celebrating the 
sense of release from a tragic, Hardyesque fate’. 

Jack Clemo has a vivid and lively horror of being regarded, be- 
cause of his physical handicaps, as some kind of literary freak or as 
a pathetic wreck of a man deserving only pity. For myself, I can 
only say that the significance and power of his writings have always 
rendered quite incidental, irrelevant, the appalling difficulties 
under which he works. Nevertheless he admits bluntly in his auto- 
biography, ‘I am one of those writers whose creative work cannot 
be fully* understood without reference to certain broken boundaries 
in their private lives.’ 

By what he would call a miracle, and certainly in the face of 
1 Chatto & Windus (1948). + 
2 Geoffrey Bles (1958) 

3 My italics. 
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medical evidence to the contrary, Clemo has more than once re- 
gained his sight and hearing.” He believes that this will happen again, 
and refuses resolutely, for example, to learn Braille. To adopt the 
apparatus of a blind man would seem to him a collapse of faith. At 
present, his chief means of communication with the outside world 
is through his sixty-six-year-old mother, a determined Methodist of 
equally formidable faith, who is able to talk to him by tracing block 
letters of the alphabet with her finger on the palm of his hand. 

Sitting in the Clemos’ kitchen, by the china dogs and the honey- 
suckle tiles on the grate, the photographs of Billy Graham and T. F. 
Powys, the glass-fronted bookcase with its volumes of Spurgeon 
and D. H. Lawrence, Karl Barth and Coventry Patmore, the Brown- 
ing love-letters and the Picasso reproductions, I have never found 
myself in a hermetically-sealed hermit’s cell. Incredibly, to the out- 
sider, it is a home of happiness and hope. 

Jack Clemo once described himself as the oddest writer Cornwall 
ever produced. I would describe him as one of the greatest. Whether 
I have been with him in the cottage on Goonamarris Slip, or re- 
reading his poems in my own Cornish home on the other side of the 
great frozen sea of Bodmin Moor, I have never doubted that I am 
in the presence of a man whose make-up includes genius. 


2 By the summer of 1960, Clemo’s hearing had partially returned. He is able to 
detect music by listening with one ear pressed close to a VHE radio loud- 
speaker, though speech remains unintelligible. 
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‘A Disraeli’s Novels 
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a recent leading article in The Times; although it was not 
necessary to explain the allusion the high tide of Disraeli’s 
novelistic fame has so long receded that even its 1954 revival now 
eems to have been merely fortuitous. This was the year when the 
theme of ‘one nation’ dominated Tory thinking and Sybil was pub- 
lished in a Penguin edition. Since then the ex-future Prime Ministers 
have had to immerse themselves in laborious administration and as 
a slogan ‘one nation’ has been supplanted by ‘one world’. Now that 
their political doctrine is of less immediate application it becomes 
easier to judge the novels dispassionately as literature and entertain- 
ment. ‘Finished Vivian Grey. The first quarter extremely clever, the 
rest trash,’ wrote Mr Gladstone on March 20, 1874. How far would a 
modern reader endorse his opinion? 

By the time he entered Parliament in 1837 at the age of 33 Disraeli 
had already published six novels. The first of these, Vivian Grey, has 
always enjoyed special regard as the precursor of constellations but 
the other five The Young Duke, Contarini Fleming, Alroy, Henrietta 
Temple and Venetia are no longer readable. An anonymous Whig in 
the Edinburgh Review of October 1837 criticized the author’s ex- 
cessive use of the word ‘darling’ and accused him of betraying ‘not a 
little poverty of invention in the language of love’ which sounds 
rather oddly today. Disraeli was always an indulgent critic of his 
own performance—The Young Duke contains an ineffable descrip- 
tion of George IV conversing ‘with that curious felicity which has 
long stamped the illustrious narrator as a consummate raconteur’ — 
and he was content to say of himself in the 1853 preface ‘the affec- 
tion of youth should be viewed leniently and every man has a right 
to be conceited until he is successful’. 

Flection to Parliament both gave him immunity from arrest for 
debt and provided him with an absorbing occupation so that had 
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Peel been generous enough to give him the official employment 
which he so desperately sought in 1841 Disraeli’s literary career 
might have ended for ever. Things turned out differently. Peel was 
unsympathetic, and Disraeli found himself growing progressively 
more estranged from the Government as he allied himself overtly 
with the ‘Young England’ clique. He turned to the pen to promote 
their cause, and it so happens that almost the same day as he sat 
down to Coningsby Peel’s disagreeable henchman Sir James Graham 
was writing to Croker about Young England: ‘Disraeli alone is 
mischievous and with him I have no desire to keep terms. It would 
be better for the party if he were driven into the ranks of our open 
enemies.’ Coningsby was published in May 1844, three months after 
Disraeli had had the Conservative whip withdrawn from him. It is 
the work of the disappointed aspirant, not of the open rebel who 
wrote Sybil, nor of the party leader who wrote Tancred. Neverthe- 
less, the three books form part of the same pattern and fall to be 
considered together. The objects of the trilogy were 

To change back the oligarchy into a generous aristocracy round 

a real throne; to infuse life and vigour into the church; to establish 

a commercial code on the principles of Lord Bolingbroke; to 

govern Ireland according to the policy of Charles I and not of 

Cromwell; to elevate the physical as well as the moral condition 

of the people by establishing that labour required regulation as 

much as property; and all this rather by the use of ancient forms 
and the restoration of the past than by political revolutions 
founded on abstract ideas. 

So Disraeli wrote in 1870, and even he can hardly have thought 
that they had been successfully achieved; the by-products however 
provided compensation. In Coningsby there is a sympathetic and in- 
telligible portrait of the famous Lord Hertford whom Thackeray 
lashed with a moral indignation all too painfully contrived in 
Vanity Fair. Disraeli on the other hand sees him for what he surely 
was, dissipated, bored, petulant, ambitious but lacking the deter- 
mination and energy necessary to achieve the social grandeur that 
he coveted, a spoiled nobleman, sharp-tongued, luxury loving, 
frivolous and self-important with one foot in today’s café society 
and the other in the Venetian oligarchy of eighteenth-century Eng- 
land. In Queen Victoria’s reign however he seemed a survivor of by- 
gone years, some giant sloth that time had failed to kill, and in des- 
cribing him as a monster of iniquity Thackeray showed up only his 
own limitations. 3 

Disraeli’s normal good nature forsook him when he identified 
unmistakably Nicholas Rigby, the chief among Lord Hertford’s 
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creatures, with John Wilson Croker to whom, mistakenly as it now 
appears, he ascribed his own exclusion from office in 1841, and the 
savagery with which Rigby is assailed is shrill, personal and notice- 
ably undignified. 

Finally, we have in Coningsby the first appearance of Taper and 
Tadpole, Rigby’s legman who are Disraeli’s immortal addition to the 
English comic characters. They are the party men, par excellence, 
whose judgement is entirely coloured by their prospect of earning 
£1,200 a year from a political place. They represent, above all, 
that element in the Conservative party which Disraeli knew 
he would never detach from Peel. Their loaded colloquies and artless 
‘manoeuvres have a spontaneity, humour and zest which stand in 
bright contrast to the fatiguing flow of high-minded sophistry which 
comes so readily to the lips of many of the more important 
characters. 

The earnest class-consciousness of Sybil which followed Conings- 
y at a year’s interval is relieved by a splendidly caustic chapter 
showing Peel explaining the art of receiving Downing Street deputa- 
tions which could hardly have seen the light had Disraeli still been 
reckoned among the Government’s supporters. Further relief comes 
from the first humorous Baronet to appear in British fiction, Sir 
Vavasour Firebrace, who makes a moving plea for the advancement 
of his order and the grant to it of new insignia including a coronet of 
two balls. On this great matter, the question of the day as Sir Vava- 
sour describes it, he places his trust in Sir Robert Peel. Disraeli was 
moving up in the world—the author of The Young Duke would not 
have made fun of Baronets. 

Tancred was intended to complete the trilogy but the author's 
own political success overtook it, and the book suffered accordingly. 
It starts superbly with a conversation between two chefs: 

‘It is something to have served under Napoleon,’ added Prevost 
with the grand air of the imperial kitchen. ‘Had it not been for 
Waterloo I should have had the cross. But the Bourbons and the 
cooks of the empire never could understand each other. .. . When 
Monsieur passed my soup of Austerlitz untasted I knew the old 
family was doomed.’ 

It trails off bathetically to end with the words 

‘The Duke and Duchess of Bellamont had arrived at Jerusalem.’ 

The three books were intended to portray the spiritual Odyssey 
of Young England guided by the advice of the mysterious multi- 
millionaire, Sidonia, but the Young England group quickly 
foundered, and Sidonia, the ‘outsider’, became in only a few years 
Disraeli, the ‘insider’, to whom the front opposition bench provided 
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a more convenient platform for the exposition of his views than any 
three-volume novel. 

Max Beerbohm once described Disraeli as a dandy who subse- 
quently adopted a less exacting profession. For twenty years politics 
absorbed his energies, and it was as an ex-Prime Minister that he 
published his last two works, Lothair in 1870 and Endymion in 1881. 
Both showed however that the dandy’s heart still beat beneath the 
statesman’s subfusc waistcoat. 

Lothair purports to tell the story of the genteel Popish plot of 1868 
in terms of Young England. European revolutionaries take the place 
of the Chartists of Sybil, the splendours of his hero’s temporal life 
are recounted by the author of The Young Duke, but to quote Philip 
Guedalla ‘with a tongue that comes perilously near an ancient 
cheek’. In its inventiveness, its fun and its absence of didactic pur- 
pose it seems to reflect most marvellously the old party leader still 
avid for power but conscious that it was going to come too late. 

Endymion was the final coruscation. Ill with gout, widowed and 
lonely, the great man returned to the pen which had first earned his 
entry to society and, all passion spent, indulged his tender reminis- 
cences of the glamorous past. Hardly bothering to wear their 
dominoes the great and fashionable figures of the Queen’s early years 
pass in review and are greeted without malice but without undue 
subservience by the young man who once so astonished Lord Mel- 
bourne by telling him that he intended to become Prime Minister. 
The hero’s lot is cast among the Whigs and one feels he would not 
have approved of his creator —at least not in his early days. So ended 
the long firework display with a patriotic set piece in the best tradi- 
tion of Messrs Brock at the Crystal Palace. Falconet, the unfinished 
novel, with its unkind portrait of Mr Gladstone would not have 
added to it. 

Like Wilde, Disraeli put his talent into his works and his genius 
into his life, so it is not surprising that the reputation of his novels 
has suffered. But the fame of his career ought not to obscure 
his notable gifts as a satirist; on the murky self-congratulation of 
Queen Victoria’s middle years his books shed a quizzical and 
revealing light. 
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Jow to Write Like Somebody Else 
patie Sebeocggee sere = 


: . good deal of nonsense has been written about ‘influence’ in 


modern poetry, particularly the influence of one contem- 

porary upon another—by writers not very secure in their 
own practice who would have us believe that even their laundry 
notes are the result of divine visitation; by reviewers of limited 

ste and sensibility; by anthologists; and by the glib and middle- 
ageing young who sometimes debase the role of enfant terrible by 
applying to the practice of criticism the methods—and often the 
taste—of the radio gagman. 

For them it’s all quite simple: any alliteration, any compounding, 
any enthusiasm before nature equals Hopkins; any concern with 
man in society or the use of two ‘definite’ articles in a row is 
‘Audenesque’; any associational shifting or developing a theme 
alternatively, as in music, is Eliot; sexual imagery or a dense language 
structure, Thomas; and so on. 

A little humility may be in order. Let us say that some people— 
often inarticulate simple types—can hear a poem, can recognize the 
real thing; far fewer know what a line is; and fewer yet, I suspect, 
are equipped to determine finally whether a writer has achieved his 
own tone, or whether he has been unduly influenced by another; for 
such a judgement involves a truly intimate knowledge not only of the 
particular writers concerned, but also the whole tradition of the 
language; a very exact medium sense; and a delicate and perceptive 
ear. I suggest that the central critical problem remains: whether a 
real poem has been created. If it has, the matter of influence becomes 
irrelevant. Think of the sons of Ben; think of Herbert. Is he any less 
a poet. because he took over some of Donne’s effects? Is Auden a 
charlatan, because he read and profited by reading Owen, Laura 
Riding, Robert Graves? 

Ina shrewd justification of the referential poem, or less charitably, 
the poem which is an anthology of other men’s effects, Eliot said, 
‘Bad poets imitate; good poets steal’. In other words, take what you 
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will with authority and see that you give it another, or even better 
life, in the new context. a 

All true, but in some ways a terrifying remark for the beginning 
writer, who is often neither bad nor good, but simply, as yet, un 
formed. He isn’t sure whether he is a thief or a fake. He a | 
critically, be far ahead of himself emotionally. He may be able 
discuss, with real intelligence, Marvell or Pound or Stevens, but 
when he takes pen in hand the great models of the past may seem fa 
away and even absurd, and the big names of his own time awesome 
overwhelming. Particularly if he is a provincial far from a goat 
library, or from any practising poet, the immediately precedins 
literary generation, or the more precocious around his own age— 
and not always the best of these—may exercise a powerful attrac 
tion. The sensitive young are always acutely conscious of ‘fashion’ 
highly aware of the topical, the surfaces of life; there is a peculia 
sheen of contemporaneousness—the phrase may be Huxley’s— 
which seems to exist to speak to them alone. They may be attractec 
by those writers who reflect their own confusions: the roaring-as: 
‘primitive’ produced on both sides of the Atlantic; or they can tun 
to the overneat technicians who simplify experience by forcing 1 
into an arbitrary order. 

To such a young man in such a state I introduce the followin; 
examples, my own transgressions, in hope he will take heart and di 
otherwise: 

THIS LIGHT 


This light is the very flush of spring; it is innocent and warm; 
It is gentle as celestial rain; it is mellow as gold; 

Its pure effulgence may unbind the form 

Of a blossoming tree; it may quicken fallow mould. 


This light is various and strange; its luminous hue 

May transmute the bleakest dust to silver snow; 

Its radiance may be caught within a pool, a bead of dew; 
It may contract to the sheerest point; it may arch to a bow. 


This light is heaven’s transcendent boon, a beam 
Of infinite calm; it will never cease; 

It will illuminate forever the aether-stream; 
This light will lead me to eventual peace. 


This example illustrates, certainly, at least two things: a wron 
choice of diction; an ynfortunate use of a model. The model ; 


Elinor Wylie; the moral is: don’t imitate an imitator; pastiche beget 
pastiche. 
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- One of the great and early temptations is Beautiful Words. How 
hey shimmer, those mellifluous counters that others have used so 
ften. It’s the stage Yeats was at when he murmured “Words alone 
e certain good’, against which can be set Hopkins’s ‘Words alone 
are only words’. But even Hopkins cared for ‘lovely’ for instance. 
Now I didn’t clutch a copy of Wylie in one hand, and write the 
Biece with the other. Actually, I had been reading a lot of Vaughan, 
and a friend of mine suggested I do a poem on ‘Light’, | took—I 
suppose from Wylie—the devices of metaphors on a string—as in 
her piece 


This sorrow was small and vulnerable and short lived; 
It was neither earth nor stone... 


which itself derives, I believe, from Shelley. 

To adopt the technical device was legitimate: my real blunder 
was not to make the poem better: it’s static; it doesn’t develop; the 
epithets have too much to do; the last line is a banality. 

My next spiritual romance was with Leonie Adams— something 
else again: her rhythms far subtler and more varied, a much richer 
aura of suggestiveness. 
Listen to this: 

THE BUDS NOW STRETCH 


The buds now stretch into the light, 

The warm air stirs the fertile bough, 
The sap runs free, and in the night 

The young emergent leaf is cast; 

The leaf is cast, and garish now, 

And drunk with mellow gold, the green 
Shapes to the accurate wind, though fast 
Upon the branch are laggard leaves, 
Their shade not finger-dies, but soon 
Their patterns swing into the light 

And broaden in the blaze of noon. 


The substance of the tree is hung, 

And all its loveliness unbound, 

Its emerald leaves to sky are flung; 

But that sweet vertical, the sun, 

Repeats those leaves upon the ground 
To deepen half a summer field. 

And still as dreams that lovely yield 

Of shadows bound like garnered sheaves, 
A harvest of immobile shade: 
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But when those shadows move, a sound, 
The full and level noise of leaves. 


It’s the Adams cadence, the hurrying of the syllables into speech 
as in: 


It was my life, or so I said, 
And I did well, forsaking it, 
To go as quickly as the dead. 


The techincal trick is in the manipulation of the pause, the 
caesura, on the fourth and sixth syllables. But, alas, there are verbal, 
as well as rhythmical echoes: in ‘Kennst du das Land’, this Adams 
has a line 

Knew the leaves deepening the ground. 
While I say 
To deepen half a summer field. 


Maybe that’s not so reprehensible; but she also says elsewhere, 
As sweet as bones which stretch from sleep; 
and in ‘Country Summer’: 


And full and golden is the yield 
And I say 
As still as dreams that lovely yield 
Of shadows bound like garnered sheaves. 


I hate to abandon that poem: I feel it’s something Miss Adams and 
I have created: a literary lovechild. Put it this way: I loved her so 
much, her poetry, that I just had to become, for a brief moment, a 
part of her world. For it is her world, and I had filled myself with it, 
and I had to create something that would honour her in her own 
terms. That, I think, expresses as best I can what really goes on with 
the hero—or heroine—worshipping young. I didn’t cabbage those 
effects in cold blood; that poem is a true release in its way. I was too 
clumsy and stupid to articulate my own emotions: she helped me 
say something about the external world, helped me convince my- 
self that maybe, if I kept at it, eventually I might write a poem of 
my own, with the accent of my own speech. 

Thus, one can stake out an area of subject matter, hoard up a 
body of words, even embody fresh observation in a sustained 
rhythm, in a poem all of a piece and still be too close to somebody 
else. I limit myself to passages: 
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Diffuse the outpourings of the spiritual coward, 
The rambling lies invented for the sick. 

O see the fate of him whose guard was lowered! — 
A single misstep and we leave the quick. 


4 The winds of hatred blow 
Cold, cold across the flesh 
And chill the anxious heart; 
Intricate phobias grow 
From each malignant wish 
To spoil collective life. 

Now each man stands apart. 


That, of course, is Wystan Hugh Auden, himself a real magpie, 
with a cormorant’s rapacity and the long memory of the elephant. 
He pillages the past, as in 


‘O where are you going” said reader to rider, 


from ‘The Cutty Wren’: 
‘Oh where are you going?’ says Milder to Malder 


Or the present; here is Graves’s ‘Full Moon’: 


As I walked out that sultry night, 

I heard the stroke of One. 

The moon, attained to her full height, 
Stood beaming like the sun: 

She exorcized the ghostly wheat 

To mute assent in love’s defeat, 
Whose tryst had now begun. 


The fields lay sick beneath my tread, 
And Auden himself opens up a ballad: 


As I walked out one evening, 
Walking down Bristol Street, 

The crowds upon the pavement 
Were fields of harvest wheat. 


And writes an entirely different poem. Now whether his conscious 
or unconscious mind seized on these elements: ‘As I walked out’, 
the street, the wheat, the fields, makes no difference. And it’s per- 
fectly possible that he might never have seen Graves’s poem, or even 
written his earlier. But Auden, when he does take over a technical 
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device or even another attitude, for the moment, does so with 
assurance and style. Invariably the poem moves into its own life. | 

Is this ever the case in my own practice? Well, I offer this as, 
possibly, an influence survived: 


THE. DANCE 


Is that dance slowing in the mind of man 
That made him think the universe could hum? 
The great wheel turns its axle when it can; 

I need a place to sing, and dancing-room, 

And I have made a promise to my ears 

I'll sing and whistle romping with the bears. 


For they are all my friends: I saw one slide 
Down a steep hillside on a cake of ice, — 

Or was that in a book? I think with pride: 

A caged bear rarely does the same thing twice 
In the same way: O watch his body sway!— 
This animal remembering to be gay. 


I tried to fling my shadow at the moon, 

The while my blood leaped with a wordless song. 
Though dancing needs a master, I had none 

To teach my toes to listen to my tongue. 

But what I learned there, dancing all alone, 

Was not the joyless motion of a stone. 


I take this cadence from a man named Yeats; 

I take it, and I give it back again: 

For other tunes and other wanton beats 

Have tossed my heart and fiddled through my brain. 
Yes, I was dancing-mad, and how 

That came to be the bears and Yeats would know. 


Oddly enough, the line ‘I take this cadence, etc.’ is, in a sense, a 
fib. I had been reading deeply in Ralegh, and in Sir John Davies; 
and they rather than Willie are the true ghosts in that piece. 

Is it effrontery to summarize? Imitation, conscious imitation, is 
one of the great methods, perhaps the method of learning to write. 
The ancients, the Elizabethans, knew this, profited by it, and were not 
disturbed. As a son of Ben, Herrick more than once rewrote Jonson, 
who, in turn, drew heavily on the classics. And so on. The poems 
are not less good for this: the final triumph is what the language 
does, not what the poet can do, or display. The poet’s ultimate 
loyalty—the phrase belongs to Stanley Kunitz—is to the poem. 
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The language itself is a compound, or, to change the figure, a bitch. 
The paradoxical thing, as R. P. Blackmur said of some of the young 
in the thirties, is that the most original poets are the most imitative. 
The remark is profound: if a writer has something to say, it will 
come through. The very fact he has the support of a tradition, or an 
older writer, will enable him to be more himself—or more than 
himself. 
In a time when the romantic notion of the inspired poet still has 
considerable credence, true ‘imitation’ takes a certain courage. One 
dares to stand up to a great style, to compete with papa. In my own 
case, I should like to think I have overacknowledged, in one way and 
another, my debt to Yeats. One simple device provides, I believe, an 
important technical difference: In the pentameter, I end-stop almost 
every line—a thing more usual when the resources of the language 
were more limited. This is not necessarily a virtue—indeed, from 
‘many points of view, a limitation. But it is part of an effort, however 
lumsy, to bring the language back to bare, hard, even terrible state- 
ment. All this Yeats himself, a bowerbird if there ever was one, 


would have understood, and possibly, approved. 
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stories by Alberto Arbasino. I was particularly struck by the 
following passage from the story, I] Ragazzo Perduto: 

‘Let us try to explain, in the first place to ourselves, the admiration 
we feel for the man who arouses the most ambivalent and strange 
sentiments in our literature, that is, for Moravia, the father of us all. 
I should hasten to add that, in spite of everything, I am more interes- 
ted in him as an essayist than as a narrative writer: certainly, it is not 
possible to forget the deep impression the Indifferenti, the Maschera- 
ta and his first volume of short stories, the Amante Infelice, made on 
us at our first reading. They provided as it were a revelation of that 
vision of the world which was later to become famous, and to invite 
distortion as well as imitation . . . and how perfect his austere style 
was! The interesting thing is that it would now be difficult to under- 
stand how we could ever have existed without him: indeed we be- 
long to a family where we have three fathers, Moravia, Soldati and 
Brancati; we have three elderly uncles, Gadda, Comisso and Palaz- 
zeschi, and two younger uncles, Bassani and Flaiano. 

‘The debt I owe to him (Moravia) for his Roman short stories, is 
for example, enormous.’ 

This singular and frank tribute to Alberto Moravia by one of the 
more gifted of the younger Italian writers indicates perhaps more 
clearly than anything else the significance he has assumed in the con: 
temporary Italian literary scene. I was reminded of this the other 
evening when I was dining with him and Elsa Morante (his wife) in 
a restaurant in the Trastevere. As on previous occasions, he was 
surrounded by several writers and, though at present only just over 
fifty, his influence in Italy has been such that he is regarded almost as 
a father-figure by many of the younger generation. It should be re 
membered that in spite of his comparative youth he has been writing 
for thirty years— Gli Indifferenti was first published in 1930. He ha: 
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ot only developed steadily since then, but his influence has ex- 
ended over a whole group of new writers, in particular, those of the 
eo-realist school. As I listened that evening to him talking and dis- 
sussing various problems with Elsa Morante, Pier Paolo Pasolini and 
soffredo Parise, I could not help recalling the Moravia I had known 
over the years before, during, and since the war. I particularly re- 
member the summer of 1946, when Alberto, Elsa and I shared a villa 
at Capri, near Tiberio, overlooking the hills behind Positano, and the 
pay of Salerno. It was then that I became aware of his deep humanity, 
s sensible, rational outlook and restless curiosity. He had then, and 
till has, an abiding passion for walking —a rare quality in Italians— 
and as we explored the endless number of paths skirting the coast, or 
limbed those leading through the hills, Moravia would reveal an 
nexpected interest in and knowledge of plants, flowers, and trees. 
lis love of animals, second only to that of his wife, was proverbial. 
There was in him then, and there still remains, a great deal of the 
shild—the naiveté, the capacity for wonder, and the poetic sensi- 
bility. And yet as a result of his humanism, his rational outlook, and 
is resolute opposition to Fascism and clericalism, he had come to 
symbolize something very important for young Italian writers. 
Above all, he had succeeded in ridding Italian literature of its pro- 
incialism and introducing a European note. 

The picture of middle-class Italian society given in his novel Gli 
Indifferenti was both realistic and devastating, and it came as a salu- 
ary shock to many readers. In this, as well as in his later novels and 
hort stories, Moravia freed contemporary Italian literature from 
he rhetoric which had oppressed it. As the father of the neo-realist 
ovel or short-story in Italy, he was responsible for creating a style, 
harp, crisp, almost conversational in tone. He achieved this partly 


literature for many years, between the spoken and the written word. 
So much of Italian literature since D’ Annunzio has been unreadable 
because it was too literary, vapid and academic. Moravia trans- 
formed the whole style of the narrative writer in Italy and indeed 
as largely responsible for resuscitating the Italian novel. 
It is just because he is such a dominating figure in the Italian scene 
of today that it is scarcely possible to attempt to write of recent 
literary events in Italy without referring to Moravia; and this is not 
lonly because of his considerable influence on the Italian novel and 
hort story. His views on literature, novel writing, morality, politics, 
ithe relation of Church and State, to take but a few examples, have 
lnermeated the minds of younger Italian writers, and, through them, 
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a wider public. Moravia has created his own poetic world, and 
stamped contemporary Italian literature with his particular point of 
view. 5 

There had been few attempts before 1945 to present in literature a 
coherent picture of Italian working class life. The people, the popo- 
lino,—so vital and attractive—were almost completely ignored, 
though, as any Englishman familiar with the country knows well, 
the ordinary people in Italy have a peculiar originality, interest and 
charm. In recent years, many of the younger Italian novelists have 
written about the industrial workers, peasants and artisans. Some, 
like Pasolini, have tried to convey the atmosphere in which they 
talk, think and live by a laborious and, at times, artificial use of 
Roman dialect. J Ragazzi di Vita and La Vita Violenta give a fascina- 
ting picture of the life of groups of young men in the Roman Borghi, 
but one wonders at times if these would not have been equally suc- 
cessful if there had been less recourse to a rather artificial recon- 
struction of dialect. These two novels, unlike the plays of Eduardo 
Filippo, are not examples of dialect or regional literature, if only 
because Pasolini, who is a Northern Italian, is not writing in his own 
dialect, but has evidently taken great pains to master the intricacies 
of the colloquial language of Rome. Novels and short stories by Ugo 
Pirro (Le Soldatesse, translated into English by Archibald Colqu- 
houn), Mario Terrosi, Armando Bozzoli, Alfredo Orecchio, Valerio 
Bertini, Luciano Bianciardi and Sergio Velitti, among others, have 
recently been published by Feltrinelli in a popular paperback series; 
they are mostly novels or short stories of the neo-realist school and 
give an interesting picture of life in Italy today: the industrial 
workers, peasant, and ‘angry young men’ as seen by the younger 
generation of Italian writers. Moravia has exerted a visible in- 
fluence on these writers. In addition, some remarkable novels 
have been published in the series—I Contemporanei edited by 
Giorgio Bassani. Among these are I] Ponte della Ghisolfa by Giovanni 
Testori, Giorni Travestiti de Giorni by Vittorio Sermonci (the auto- 
biographical story of a young Italian beginning with his childhood 
under Fascism, continuing with his experiences during the war and 
concluding with his development in the years after the peace), and 
L’Anonimo Lombardo by Alberto Arbasino (remarkable for the 
brilliance of its writing and its psychological insight).1 La Raganella 
by Fernando Tempesti and Capitale Mancata by Umberto Paolo 
Quintivalle have also been published in the same series. In the latter 
novel the author sets out to give a faithful account of the more 


‘Two of Arbasino’s short stories are already known to English readers as they 
have been translated and published in the London Magazine. 
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frivolous aspects of the life of the younger generation in Milan, as in 
-an earlier novel, Segnati a dita, he painted a picture of the life of 
the idler and more youthful members of the upper-classes in Rome. 
_ I do not want this letter to appear like a catalogue of new novels 
N although many interesting ones have been published during the 
ast few months), but I should like to make a passing reference to 
‘Suora Giovanni by Giovanni Arpino, a moving poetic tale of the 
love of Antonio Mathis for a young nun, Suora Serena. 
Incidentally, I have frequently been astonished by the paucity of 
the reading public in Italy, and I sometimes wonder how publishers 
manage to survive. If a novel has a sale of 2,000 copies this is re- 
“garded as a success and if it sells 10,000 copies it is considered a best 
seller. An Italian friend of mine—a writer—summed up the situa- 
tion neatly the other evening when he said that the real illiterates in 
Italy were not those who couldn’t read or write but those who could 
but didn’t. Recently Italian publishers have become aware of this 
problem, and have turned their attention to a different public— 
those who would like to buy books, but have hitherto been unable to 
afford to do so. Cheap, well printed paperback volumes have ap- 
peared on the market—in particular Feltrinelli has organized the 
production and distribution throughout Italy of a series of elegantly 
produced volumes which can be bought at newspaper kiosks, rail- 
way stalls, stationer shops and multiple stores as well as booksellers. 
They are not unlike Penguins or Pelicans. For the first time, serious 
books attractively presented and at a reasonable price are on sale in 
many of the smaller towns and villages, particularly in the south, in 
places where hitherto no booksellers existed. The Feltrinelli list, 
which is an impressive one, includes Italian and foreign classics and 
books of general culture, but it also comprises a fascinating series of 
novels by younger Italian writers, many of whom have had their 
first novel or collection of short stories published here, at the low 
price of three hundred lire. The spread of the reading habit may have 
far-reaching effects. 

As I write from my terrace and look out at the olive trees and 
listen to the persistent singing of the cicadas sheltering and hiding in 
the pine trees, I feel that this view, this stretch of land, has probably 
not altered over the last two or three thousand years. I am conscious 
of my good fortune at being able to contemplate the unchanging 
and exquisite beauty of this valley, for, make no mistake, change is 
in the air—and very much in the air—in Southern Italy today. On a 
recent visit to Apulia, the Basilicata and Calabria I was astonished 
by the change being wrought in these regions. Roads and water have 
been brought to hitherto abandoned areas, houses have been built 
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for the more needy and vast tracts of Malaria-infested land have 
been reclaimed. Many large estates have been broken up and the 
land distributed to the peasants. The railways have been modernized, 
communications improved and many schools built. Northern Italian 
businesses have been encouraged to establish factories. Agriculture 
is being slowly industrialized so that the tractor is taking the place of 
the traditional horse or ox. Wherever I travelled I saw prominent 
notice-boards outlining further projects for aqueducts, roads, drains, 
or hospitals. Such activity may result to a certain extent in a loss of 
the picturesque—though much still remains—and for those of us 
who knew Southern Italy before the war many areas are almost 
unrecognizable. On the whole, however, the changes have been 
brought about with studied care and often with remarkably good 
taste. There are, of course, exceptions. A large ugly concrete hotel 
and many hideous concrete villas are being erected in the centre of 
the island of S. Domind, one of the Tremiti Group, and have com- 
pletely destroyed the exquisite beauty and tranquillity of that 
remote island. 

The contribution of the South to Italian imaginative literature 
was surprisingly small in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
There was, of course, Giovanni Verga, perhaps the greatest Italian 
novelist after Manzoni, and there were the two lesser novelists 
Frederico De Roberto (the author of I Viceré, L’Illusione and 
L’Imperio, all three of which have recently been reprinted), and 
Luigi Capuana (the author of Giacinta and the Marchese di Rocca- 
verdina). These three Sicilian writers were, in any case, exceptions, 
and it is only recently that the number of Italian writers from 
Southern Italy has begun to increase. These now make a significant 
contribution to Italian literature. It is sufficient to recall the names 
of Elio Vittorini, Vitaliano Brancati, Domenico Rea, Antonio Prisco, 
Carlo Montella, and Giuseppe Cassieri, or the Prince of Lampedusa, 
the author of I] Gattopardo, recently published in England in the 
masterly translation of Archibald Colquohoun. 

In spite of the industralization and modernization of the South, 
the march towards centralization seems to gather momentum with 
every year that passes; Rome and Milan grow and consolidate their 
position as rival capitals, to the detriment of towns like Naples and 
Florence which gradually lose the characteristics of capital cities. 
Naples still retains something of its former glory, with a thriving 
port, a dense, exuberant and vital population, a superb Opera 
House (The San Carlo is still second only to the Scala in the intelli- 
gent choice of programmes and the fine quality of its performances), 
a fine symphony orchestra (the Scarlatti), which under the direction 
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of Maestro Franco Caracciolo is responsible for some of the more 
jnteresting concerts in Italy, and, above all, the picture gallery of 
‘Capodimonte, which in the arrangement of the pictures, the system 
of lighting, and the general layout is the finest in Italy, and might use- 
‘fully serve as a model for galleries in other countries. Yet, in spite of 
all this and of its long continuous cultural tradition, Naples seems to 
‘be losing many of its younger intellectuals, who are attracted to- 
wards Rome. Elsewhere the drift is even more serious, though, of 
course, compared with, say, Manchester or Oxford, Naples and 
Fiorence still give the impression of great cultural centres. 

Let us, however, return for a moment to Rome, where a Congress 
‘of European Writers under the Presidency of G. B. Angioletti was 
held at the end of June. Writers from all countries in Europe, both 
East and West, attended and John Lehmann was elected the official 
British delegate. The object of the Congress was to found a European 
Community of Writers and to draw up a statute for this purpose. The 

talian Minister of Public Instruction announced that the Govern- 

ment would present the Villa Pignatelli in Naples to the Community 
as its permanent Headquarters. Music and Ballet Festivals, and Art 
Exhibitions in Italy have multiplied to such an extent that there 
will soon be no city of importance which does not either boast of a 
music or ballet festival, an art exhibition, or a literary prize. I con- 
fess 1 have been to few, as the growing number of such festivals 
results in a general lowering of standards. I found the ballet festival 
at Nervi the most interesting, both because of the rich and varied 
choice of ballets, and the high standard attained. This was no doubt 
the merit of Leonide Massine, the Artistic Director. Incidentally, 
the success of such a festival shows the increasing interest taken in 
ballet by Italians. In Florence, at the Maggio Musicale, I very much 
enjoyed the revival of Elisa by Cherubini, and Euridice by Perla. I 
also attended a good performance of the Italiana in Algeri. This year 
there was the Luglio Musicale at Naples which included concerts 
given at various places in the Bay of Naples. There are still music 
festivals at Siena, where, under the auspices of the Accademia 
Chigiana, mostly sixteenth and seventeenth century, Italian music 
is performed, and at Perugia, where the music is exclusively religious 
in character. 

In June, the Biennale art exhibition was inaugurated in Venice, 
where this year Italy had put some kind of semblance of order into 
her pavilion by limiting the number of exhibiting artists to seven- 
teen, each of whom had been specifically invited. Although most of 
the paintings were abstract— Renato Guttuso was the notable ex- 
ception — this system had at least the advantage’of enabling one to 
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get a clearer impression of the work of each artist, however 
monotonous and derivative many of such works may have been. An 
interesting exhibition of modern Italian paintings, borrowed from 
private and public collections in the United States, was inaugurated 
in the middle of July at the Gallery of Modern Art in Rome. This 
exhibition reveals the discerning taste of American collectors, and 
included works of futurist painters like Severnini and Boccioni, the 
metaphysical paintings of De Cherico, some fine examples of 
Morandi and De Pisis, together with many works of younger 
Italian painters. Under the directorship of Dottoressa Palma Bu- 
carelli, this Gallery, incidentally, has been improved and trans- 
formed out of all recognition in the last few years. Many notable 
paintings have been added to the collection and some of the more 
academic pictures have been relegated to the cellars. 

There was a time when the cinema would have occupied the last 
place in a review of the Italian scene, but that it does so here is per- 
haps a reflection on recent Italian films. Of these La Dolce Vita 
(directed by Fellini) and the Bell’Antonio (adapted from the novel of 
the same title by Vitaliano Brancati) are the most interesting. The 
Bell’Antonio is vital and incisive where as La Dolce Vita moves more 
slowly, and Fellini betrays a heavy hand. He leaves nothing to the 
imagination emphasizing every point ad nauseam, the result of 
which is three hours of unbelievable tedium. The film purports to 
give a picture of the way of life of different sections of upper-class 
society in Rome, but in reality it projects a bourgeois and wholly 
erroneous view of upper-class society, just as the scenes of intellec- 
tual or Bohemian life are viewed from the angle of a philistine. The 
film owed its box office success to the attacks on it in the Catholic 
press. It was quite easy to get a seat the first week it was shown in 
Florence, but, after the attack by the Vatican, and the calls for 
suppression, queues started forming. I remember going one evening 
at ten o'clock, and noticing a crowd of about five-hundred being 
turned away. After various unsuccessful attempts to go at the usual 
time, I eventually decided to go to a performance at nine o’clock on 
a Sunday morning. Even at that hour, the cinema was nearly full. 
No doubt many people expected or hoped that it would be salacious 
or pornographic, but they must have been disappointed; if anything 
the film is weighed down with a trite moral message. 

There was much discussion in the press during recent weeks about 
film censorship. The Minister of Tourism, Umberto Tupini, sent a 
circular letter to film directors in which he announced that he 
would in future watch new films more carefully and added the 
warning that he would suppress those which appealed to the more 
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Jepraved and baser instincts of the public. This letter aroused a 
storm of protest among film directors and others because they at 
once suspected the government of contemplating direct interference 
in the film industry,—they feared the influence of the Church be- 
hind the scenes. It was known that the Vatican authorities had 
trongly deprecated La Dolce Vita and it was widely felt that the 
Government was aiming at the prevention of films of which it did 
ot approve. The lay-minded writer is always on his guard against 
encroachment and interferences from the Government, and is par- 
ticularly suspicious of clerical influence. In fact he is inclined to 
detect the hidden hand of the Vatican behind almost every intrigue. 
But he is also afraid of the sinister influence of the Fascists and is 
particularly anxious to preserve that atmosphere of freedom which 
was gained at such a heavy price during the war and has since pre- 
vailed in Italy, and which, probably more than any other single 
factor, has been responsible for the remarkable revival in literature, 
ainting and architecture. 


Ee SUSIE ETT 
novels 


HONOR TRACY 


A NUMBER OF THINGS is her best novel since The Straight 
and Narrow Path, and she uses her satiric gifts to the full. The hero 
of her deliciously irreverent tale is a young writer on the loose 
among the exotic human blooms of the Caribbean. Heis determined 
to tell the truth, and the results are disastrous. 15s 


AUBREY GOODMAN 


THE GOLDEN YOUTH OF LEE PRINCE glitters and bites. It 
follows the career of a rich young playboy through Yale, New York's 
bohemia and among the international loungers of Torremolinos: 
‘triumphantly enjoyable and entertaining’— Kenneth Martin, 
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IN DEFENSE OF REASON by Yvor Winters. (Routledge & Kegan Paul. 


42S.) 

In Defense of Reason is more than a convenient omnibus of Yvor 
Winters’s earlier criticism. The three books it contains add up to a 
unified analysis of literature: the first, Primitivism and Decadence, 
discussing style in modern American poetry; and the other two, 
Maule’s Curse and The Anatomy of Nonsense, examining particular 
‘ideas governing styles’ and the results of such ideas, in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries in America. He says toward the end 
that he does not believe 

the history of literature can be grasped unless one has a critical 

understanding of it; but it seems to me equally obvious that a 

critical understanding is frequently quite impossible unless one 

knows a good deal of history. The critical and the historical under- 

standing are merely aspects of a single process. 
He is a sound historian and a sound critic; and he has brought his 
talents to bear on the two great periods of American letters, that of 
the nineteenth-century novelists and that of the twentieth-century 
post-Symbolist poets. What makes the book exceptional is the suc- 
cess with which he applies the method of interrelated historical and 
critical analysis to such a large body of literature. A few other critics 
(Ian Watt is one of the most brilliant examples) have had equal 
success with it, but they have usually taken as their subject a single 
genre as it developed within a more limited span of time. The sub- 
jects of Winters’s essays range from Hawthorne to Hart Crane; but, 
where they are relevant, he also discusses writers of other periods 
and other countries: the book’s scope is enormous, and ultimately it 
is about the theory of literature as a whole. 

Yet, in spite of the evident accomplishment before us, Winters has 
stirred up more, and angrier, opposition than any other American 
critic of his time. (An extreme example of it may be found in the 
bitter essay on Winters in Hyman’s The Armed Vision.) Probably 
the principal reason for the opposition is that he understands the 
ideas he attacks, which are in the main those of Emersonian roman- 
ticism and the ‘experimental’ poetry to which it later led. There is ° 
nothing more annoying than to find one’s position criticized by a 
man who knows it as well as one does oneself. And what is more, 
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someone who was publishing experimental poetry at the age of 
“twenty-one, as Winters was, can scarcely be dismissed as a mere 
diehard. 
His own position has changed since that first book of poetry, and 
was in fundamentals what it is today by the time he was corres- 
ponding in his late twenties with Hart Crane. He is one of the few 
‘modern critics who is frank about first principles —that js, about the 
origins of the standards he applies to literature. Most critics leave 
the problem in the air and presumably hope for the best. But Win- 
‘ters states carefully in his foreword that his criticism and poetry 
have brought him to the philosophical position of an absolutist. 
- Absolutist is a hated word: we think of Communists, tyrants, bigots. 
Winters is none of these. His argument is, in effect, that if one 
makes any judgement— literary or otherwise—one is laying claim to 
the ability to discriminate between a better and a worse; and that a 
better and a worse can only exist by reference to an ideal or absolute 
standard. It is a standard that cannot exist in full perfection on 
earth, however, being similar to a Platonic Form, and ‘unless he is 
very foolish (the absolutist), does not believe that he personally has 
Free access to these absolutes and that his own judgements are final’. 

By consequence, the ideal poem or novel would embody all that 
the most complete man could most completely give it, above all his 
understanding and evaluation of its subject matter. Poetry, Winters 
says, is ‘a technique of comprehension’, and should involve not 
only the reproduction of experience, not only the accompanying 
emotions, but the author’s attempt to understand what he is talking 
about. 

Such views (which I have of course rendered very crudely) have 
led him to consider the work of Rimbaud, Pound, Eliot, and Crane as 
‘the old kind of poetry with half the meaning removed’. Such poetry 
may be brilliantly written, but it consists of fragments of experience 
with heavy emotional associations and no evaluation. Eliot, for 
example, ‘has surrendered to the acedia which Baudelaire was able 
to judge; Eliot suffers from the delusion that he is judging it when he 
is merely exhibiting it,’ Winters remarks. 

Therefore he considers the best modern poets to be, not Pound 
and Eliot and Yeats (his essay on Yeats is not yet published in 
book form), but Valéry and Stevens and Bridges and Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson (and it would be as well to read ‘The south wind 
strengthens to a gale’ by Bridges and ‘Eros Turannos’ by Robinson 
before sneering at his choices). ‘Valéry is a living and beautifully 
functioning mind; Pound is a rich but disordered memory,’ he says; 
and on the same page he calls Pound ‘merely a barbarian on the loose 
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in a museum’, a judgement, surely, that is amply supported by the 
latest instalment of the Cantos. However, Winters is very fair to the 
writers he finds flawed in practice and theory. His description of 
Pound’s poetic career on pages 493-6 is a model of justice; and there | 
is considerable insight and sympathy in the following remark about 
William Carlos Williams: ‘Dr Williams bears a certain resemblance 
to the best lyric poets of the thirteenth century; there is in both an 
extreme sophistication of style, a naive limitation of theme . . . and 
a fresh enthusiasm for the theme.’ 

He has been much attacked for his unorthodox judgements, and 
especially for a page (not of great importance except for the wrath 
it has caused) in which he praises the English poet Elizabeth Day- 
rush. I myself do not find Mrs Dayrush’s poetry particularly interest- 
ing, and I suspect besides that Winters overrates the poetry of Jones 
Very; but if there are local misjudgements, they hardly diminish the 
validity of his central attitudes or of the theses he has already 
demonstrated. By way of contrast we could take Cleanth Brooks’s 
essay in The Well Wrought Urn about the paradoxes in the ‘Ode on 
Immortality’: if we cannot accept what Brooks says of the poem 
(and I should think few of us could), then the argument of the entire 
book collapses and we are left with at best the essay on Donne and a 
few good asides. 

My reason for admiring the book under review is ultimately very 
simple: I find that Winters’s theory of literature, as he develops 
it through the three sections, is the only one out of the available 
literary theories that accounts adequately for the impact on us of 
the very different works most of would admit to be great. Winters 
writes, besides, a prose of a vitality unequalled by that of any critic 
since Johnson (not such high praise, perhaps, when one considers 
the badness of most critical styles): it is firm, lucid, and good- 
humoured, with a rhetorical balance rare among twentieth-century 
writers. He conducts his exposition with careful scholarship and 
patient good sense. The essays on Poe, Emily Dickinson, James, 
Stevens, Eliot, and Crane are classical examples of what literary 
criticism can accomplish; the briefer discussions of Rochester, 
Baudelaire, Crashaw, the heroic couplet, and historiography are 
brilliantly incisive. Now we must hope that his English publishers 
will bring out Winters’s collected poems, in which his theory finds 
the best justification of all. 


THOM GUNN 
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THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF THOMAS ERNEST HULME by Alun R. Jones. 


(Gollancz. 25s.) 


‘T. E. Hulme set out to be a philosopher, and ended up as a cultural 


liaison officer, running, from his Soho salon, a great pooling of ideas 
from which artists, philosophers, poets and critics were all able to 


_ benefit. He claims our attention less for what he was than for those 


he influenced—especially poets like Pound and Eliot. He came, he 
saw, he expounded, and in expounding, he gave currency to a num- 


‘ber of ideas which otherwise might have remained esoteric. He 
‘described himself, proudly, as a ‘philosophic amateur’, and what 


this really meant was that his interest in philosophy came alive in 
the last chapter, where the philosopher left technicalities behind 
and began to reveal his hopes and desires, the preferences on which 
philosophical systems were built. 

Hulme’s life was a cultural voyage in search of a set of doctrines 
which would precisely satisfy his complicated personality. By the 
time he was killed by a burst of shellfire in 1917—at the age of 
thirty-four—he had accumulated a vast storehouse of doggedly 
organized notes from which he one day intended to construct a 
philosophical system. But he had already found the doctrines which 
satisfied him. Having had the singular good fortune to grow up in an 
uncongenial environment, he had cast himself as a rebel. Hulme 
saw as a cultural twilight what his Edwardian contemporaries re- 
garded as a scientific and progressive dawn, and he is therefore one 
of the first of those twentieth-century writers whose main pre- 
occupation was the fear of decadence. 

Hulme’s energetic and pugnacious temperament demanded an 
enemy, and the favourite guise of the enemy was something called 
Romanticism. The main proposition of Romanticism as Hulme saw 
it was that the capacity of mankind was unlimited. This absence of 
limits led to a search for ‘the light that never was by land or sea’. It 
became a form of sentimental self-indulgence and irresponsibility. 
But the dangers of Romanticism were not confined to art and litera- 
ture. In social matters, Romanticism led to the doctrine of progress, 
and to socialist and liberal optimism about the perfectibility of 
man. On Hulme’s view of the matter, the price you paid for a 
Swinburne was a Bertrand Russell—and vice versa. Hulme himself 
argued for Classicism which, in a famous image, he viewed as the 
belief that the capacity of man was to be compared to a bucket 
rather than to a well. 

He pressed the attack of many fronts. In philosophy, he took up 
and propagated the works of Bergson and sought, somewhere beyond 
the difficulties of language, a less ‘mechanical’ understanding of 
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human complexity than was provided by existing rationalist and 
empirical theory. His alliance with Bergson allowed him to be a 
poet among the philosophers, and a philosopher among the poets. 
Religion provided him with one of his central classicist categories — 
the doctrine of Original Sin. He was a modern exponent of the 
theological argument that man has a primary religious need which, 
denied a truly religious outlet, will start deifying mankind—or 
dictators. In the artistic field, the enemy took the form of representa- 
tionalism. Hulme had been greatly affected by viewing the 
Ravenna mosaics. He saw Romantic distortion as beginning with 
the Renaissance and looked back to Byzantine culture as his guide. 
In this way, he provided some of the theoretical support needed by 
cubist and abstract painting which began in his lifetime. In politics, 
Hulme opposed any kind of progessive theory, and effected another 
useful piece of liaison work by translating Sorel’s Reflections on 
Violence. Like Sorel, he believed in the values of the struggle but did 
not look forward to any fulfilment in a ‘better’ society. 

This set of opinions is distinctly un-English. Hulme had to cross 
the Channel for many of his sources. Like Englishmen in other 
generations, he found more excitement in names like Bergson or 
Nietzsche than in names like Mill and Bentham. English intellectuals 
have always been too close to responsibility to take up for very 
long any deep exploration of the irrational and the pessimistic. But 
while Hulme’s opinions came mainly from the Continent, he re- 
tained at least the virtue of clarity —even when taming his Germans 
for presentation to an English audience. There is something in his 
style (and indeed in his character generally) which reminds one 
oddly of George Orwell. Both exhibited the same kind of intellectual 
amateurism, and both wrote in a lucid, conversational style. They 
were both ‘popularizers’ in the only tolerable sense of the word. 

Hulme was a conscious anti-Victorian who contributed much to 
the intellectual edifice which came to replace Victorianism. For 
this reason, he is peculiarly symptomatic of the Edwardian period. 
This is true even down to his views on sex, which are sometimes 
eerily reminiscent of Lawrence. ‘There is little body poetry written 
so far,’ he once wrote. ‘If the mind is immortal, the body must be 
too, for they can’t exist apart.’ 

There is plenty of material in Hulme’s life for someone to write a 
‘forerunner of fascism and what a sex life!’ type of biography, but 
Mr Jones hasn’t done it. His blending of Hulme’s life and opinions is 
clearly written and well judged. The book also includes the text of 
Hulme’s poetical works and various prose pieces, including the 
characteristic ‘A Tory Philosophy’. The sympathy exhibited by Mr 
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_ Jones is in some ways a tour de force, since one senses in the back- 
_ ground a set of opinions which would incapacitate anyone from 


| 


even understanding Hulme. ‘Hulme’s politics,’ he writes, ‘. . . are 


anathema to those who believe that in spite of everything he might 


say about Original Sin and the Idea of Progress, man has gained 


something from four hundred years of civilization. Hulme's dis- 
satisfaction with Romanticism is not altogether sufficient reason for 
returning to the ignorance and tyranny of the Middle Ages.’ Four 
hundred years of civilization, forsooth! Hulme, whatever his faults, 
was never as parochial as that. 

K. R. MINOGUE 


THe HousEHOLDER by R. Prawer Jhabvala. (John Murray. 13s. éd.) 
INSUFFICIENT Poppy by D. J. Enright. (Chatto & Windus. 1 5s.) 
Harris’s REQUIEM by Stanley Middleton. (Hutchinson. 15s.) 


Mrs Jhabvala is Polish by birth, but she is married to an Indian and 
lives in Delhi; her novels of Indian life have a sure but unobtrusive 
authenticity and are at the same time easily accessible to European 
readers. She writes neither as an outsider, self-consciously inter- 
preting for a foreign audience, nor too hermetically as an insider, 
taking for granted national nuances in need of explanation. In this 
and in other ways her books resemble those of R. K. Narayan. The 
Householder, indeed, might almost have been written by Narayan, 
between The Bachelor of Arts and The English Teacher. The Bachelor 
of Arts ended with the hero submitting to a marriage arranged by 
his family; The English Teacher began with the young man happily 
married. The Householder is concerned with the subtle transition 
between these two states. 

Prem (like Narayan’s hero, a school teacher, but not a very good 
one) finds that he is living with a stranger. He misses the comfort 
of his mother’s house; his young wife does not always treat him 
with the tact and respect he considers proper; the responsibilities of 
married life are more apparent than its rewards. How to make sense 
of this extraordinary situation: two people, knowing nothing what- 
ever of each other, not even liking each other much, condemned by 
custom to an embarrassing intimacy? His mother comes to stay, but 
does not improve matters; his wife, without his consent, pays a long 
visit to her family. With the most finely judged delicacy, Mrs 
Jhabvala shows how nature adjusts itself, how awkwardness is 
smoothed and loneliness appeased: the mother’s presence becomes 
irksome and her departure is a relief, the wife’s absence is painful 
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and her return surprisingly welcome. At the end of the story little _ 
has happened and nothing has been discussed, but Prem has — 
mysteriously become a married man, a grown-up person—a house- 
holder. . 

A summary of this excellent novel may give the impression that 
it is sentimental, that Mrs Jhabvala patronizes her characters. This is _ 
not so. She writes (again, like Narayan) with a sort of sharp sim- 
plicity; she is observant without being ‘knowing’, understanding 
without being professionally ‘compassionate’. The Householder is a 
very funny novel, but its funniness never distorts truth. Within a 
short space, and by invisible means, it presents and resolves a human 
drama of universal significance, and gives a cross-section of social 
life in India that is utterly fascinating. 

Mr Enright writes about the East (in this case, Thailand) very 
much as an outsider; its impact on his Western narrator is, indeed, 
his subject. Insufficient Poppy is less a novel than a static, subjective 
travel book, in which the writer’s experience of Bangkok, and in 
particular of smoking opium, is related to wide, large themes cur- 
rent today. The characters in it are either symbols of attitudes to- 
wards life, or neat cameos—the kind of character-sketches that do 
occur in travel books. 

In the first category come Roderick, the narrator himself, who 
moves gradually from a state of philosophical withdrawal to a 
more painfully committed position, and his friend Harry, whose 
company and whose pointlessly violent death have a profound 
effect on him: these two struck me as shadowy figures, mouthpieces 
for the author’s personal, poetic reaction to Thailand, property-less 
voices whose dialogue assumes the mysterious sonority of an opium 
dream. The clear-cut cameos include the Colorado Kid, an ex- 
cowboy film star running to seed, and Orapin, the narrator’s mis- 
tress: both brilliantly observed. The construction of the novel is 
deliberately chaotic, abandoning narrative line in favour of a note- 
book technique; it proceeds in a series of ‘asides’ from a plot of 
minimal importance. The writing is mannered, even precious; more 
often than not it is eloquent, but there are moments when the polish 
of the phrasing is out of proportion to the content, and a suggestion 
of pretentiousness is not avoided. It is a self-consiously literary 
work, and the writer seems to be drawing attention to its literary 
quality instead of (as is true of Mrs Jhabvala) concealing it. I suspect 
a certain hollowness beneath the virtuosity; but then this very 
hollowness is a part of Mr Enright’s theme. 

The hollowness of personal life and the futility of art in face of 
the atomic menace are themes grumbling away in the background 
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_of most novels written today, even those with a comic surface like 
Stanley Middleton’s Harris’s Requiem. If Mr Enright’s book belongs 
in what might be called the British Council school of novel writing 
(sensitive, ironic narrator, exotic background observed with 
humour and underlying seriousness), Mr Middleton’s is sturdily 
English provincial. The first school was formulated by P. H. Newby 
from the legacy of Huxley and Norman Douglas; the second started 
with William Cooper, and was fertilized by Amis-Wain. Harris’s 
Requiem is one of the best examples of the latter I have read; indeed, 
its originality far outweighs any conformity with contemporary 
fashion. As a novelist, Stanley Middleton can certainly be granted 
his independence. 

Harris is a musician, a miner’s son and a schoolmaster (a good 
one, it is plain) in a Midlands town. The story is concentrated on a 
Requiem he composes after his father’s death, which symbolizes for 
him all the suffering in the modern world, all those defeated by a 
ruthlessly competitive society. The contrast between the deep 
seriousness of his intention, and the farcical circumstances surround- 
ing its execution, gives the highly entertaining narrative its motive 
force. Mr Middleton writes masterly dialogue and fills his novels 
with characters as convincing as they are unusual. He is equally 
successful with Harris’s father and step-mother, with his teaching 
colleagues, and with the provincial patrons of art. Harris is pro- 
foundly affected by two people in particular: a schoolmaster friend 
whose attempts to keep a class in order are less successful even than 
those of The Householder, and the wife of a fellow musician, a 
maddening, affected, neurotic creature who is yet genuinely a 
tragic figure. These characters emerge as quite extraordinarily real, 
and dominate the novel as they come to dominate Harris himself 
through his feelings of guilt towards them. Harris’s Requiem is only 
Mr Middleton’s second book; it firmly establishes him among the 
best of the new English novelists. 


FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


Tue ANsweER To Lire Is No: Anonymous ( Hart-Davis. 16s.) 

DANTE CALLED You BEATRICE by Paul Potts. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
21S.) 

The outbreak of autobiography among English authors has not yet 

been brought under control. The successful (well, say the known) 

have gone their own unRousseau-like way. With reticence carried 

to excess, they have denied us admittance beyond the threshold of 
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4 their unsought confidences. Their sorrows of infancy, of schooldays, 
and of adolescence; their pangs of love and agonies of authorship — 
with these we have been made sufficiently acquainted; from the 
| sufferers themselves, the men within, we have been kept at a proper 
distance. 

Need we complain? Perhaps not. It is possible to be told too much; 
' attention founders in what Henry James called the terrible fluidity 
of self-revelation. It is the unsuccessful, the comparatively un- 
‘known, who are freely and acceptably communicative. They have 
no sympathies to alienate, no enemies to placate, no friends to 
please, no secrets to preserve, no style to keep up; and their amour- 
_ propre is always ready to receive self-inflicted wounds. They are 
pathetic and admirable — deserving, anyhow, of respect. They guard 
the sacred flame. Of such, one is sometimes tempted to think, is 
the literary kingdom of heaven. 

The author of The Answer To Life Is No glories in, rather than 
hides behind, anonymity. Is he to be identified with the poet for 
whom grey walls did not a prison make, nor coffee bars a cage? The 
question need not have been raised, and should not be answered. A 
poet pure and simple is what he claims to be and must be so re- 
garded, though he advances little in support of his claim, except a 
tendency to slither into blank verse—with internal rhymes too: 
‘Love lingers on the fingertips of truth’ and (less gnomically) “The 
coloured throngs along the littered streets’. His book is much con- 
cerned with love and litter—the love he is always craving, the litter 
among which he lives. Most of the time he is not poet but landlord, 
occupying the basement of a house let off in flats, and owning, it 
seems, property elsewhere. He lives on rent, not poetry, but fancy- 
ing himself as a dweller in a newer Grub Street, chooses occasionally 
to write (harshness cannot harm him) like a lesser Gissing. 

He has a wife who has a lover; he has children, an Alsatian and a 
bush baby; his tenants fall behind with their rent, or decamp; rates 
and taxes in arrears are a constant menace to his peace of mind. Yet 
he sometimes achieves an enviable tranquillity, doping himself with 
literature— his unpublished poems or, as often, the poems of others. 
Turned out of house and home, he is given sanctuary on a canal 
barge in Little Venice; and, later, from besetting worries is offered 
temporary refuge in a bookshop. He concludes: ‘If only I could live 
without tenants, live a normal life in a room, in a house where there 
were no tenants, only the hour between writing poetry and going 
to work in the morning, a sane and happy human being.’ The wish 
concealed by the syntax is sincere enough. May it be granted! It is 
not much to ask of life. He meant to write a funny book about his 
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tenants: he has written —not a funny, not a gloomy one—an interest- | 
ing, edifying one about himself and his devotion to literature. 
Precedents suggest that it may survive to be enjoyed as a curiosity 
when genteel and formal impartments are taken as read. 

With Mr Paul Potts (‘Phoebus!’ said Byron . . .) the case is dif- 
ferent. He triumphs in his failure, making laurel wreaths of his 
lamentations. ‘There is a luxury in self-dispraise, and inward self- 
disparagement affords to meditative spleen a grateful feast’ —so 
Wordsworth thought. It is not quite the motif of Dante Called You 
Beatrice, a title taken from the heading of a kind of prose poem 
celebrating the author’s unrequited love for a woman who married 
another. Not much can be made of it by disinterested spectators. If 
goodwill overcomes stumbling-blocks we may yet be left uncertain 
whether there is sublimity or merely silliness in the final gasp: 
‘People will say I thought you were sacred, men will say I think 
woman are sacred. I will let you into a secret: in fact this whole book 
is an attempt not to keep a secret. | think human beings are sacred.’ 

Love is his continuing theme—not sexual love but a consciously 
enjoyed sensation in which submission, affection, loyalty, admira- 
tion and undismissibility are worked up into obsequious worship. 
The objects of this pure passion have been, and are, numerous— 
among them, conspicuously, George Orwell, Silone, Ezra Pound, 
George Barker and David Gascoyne. Mr Potts is most intelligible on 
Orwell—sensible as well as intelligible: Orwell, whom he knew 
intimately, can be seen and heard. The others fade away. Content at 
last in the knowledge that he is not himself a great poet, Mr Potts is 
eager to see and praise what he conceives to be greatness in his 
friends. Since his critical faculties are not acute, we must supply 
our own reservations. The artistic value of his portrait of himself as 
literary vagabond is not for strangers to estimate. 

As a collection of sixteen loosely linked, ostensibly frank and 
fearless autobiographical jottings, the book offers stout resistence 
to progressive reading. But too long a rest between one piece and 
the next should not be taken. Once the anfractuosities of the style 
have been mastered it is better to persevere; with fresh starts the 
struggle has to be resumed—the clumsiness, triteness, wayward- 
ness, fatuity and masochism seem to have renewed their strength. 

An impression of honesty prevails. Who touches this book touches 
a man—true, a man who has not quite brought off anything he has 
attempted (including the present book) but who excites interest in 
his character and exacts respectful approval of his single-hearted 
attachment to primary ideals. If he insists too much, and in dusty 
diction too repetitively, on his thwarted efforts to serve the cause of 
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humanity and on his failure, in spite of consistent encouragement, 
to write memorable or saleable poetry, the worthiness and integrity 
of his ambition are never in question. What he has written has, 
like The Answer To Life Is No, enough vitality to keep it sweet 
for another generation. To treat either book as the testament of an 
attitudinizing English beatnik would be a mistake. Both are in the 
Nashe-Greene tradition—sadly diluted, of course: robustness is 
lacking. 


DANIEL GEORGE 


SEEING ah BELIEVING by Charles Tomlinson. (Oxford University Press. 
12s. 6d.) 
THE FUGUE AND SHORTER PiEcEs by John Holloway. (Routledge & 
Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d.) 
THE UNLOOKED-ForR SEASON by Jenny Joseph. (Scorpion Press. 7s. 6d.) 
A few years ago Charles Tomlinson published a pamphlet of poems 

hich displayed a strong allegiance, almost amounting to idolatry, 
to the work of Wallace Stevens. Not only had Mr Tomlinson taken 
over the American poet’s subject-matter and obsessions but also his 
style and treatment. His poetry was, in fact, a poetry of pastiche, of 
awed imitation, and therefore of little fundamental originality. Mr 
Tomlinson’s new book, Seeing is Believing, is a splendid proof that 
his apprenticeship to Stevens was, far from being a waste of time, a | 
valuable experience. Stevens’s influence has worked on him as all 
good literary influences should work—it has enabled him to find his 
own voice, stake out his own country. 

Mr Tomlinson has said of his work that ‘the hardness of crystals, 
the facets of cut glass; but also the shifting of light, the energizing 
weather .. .—these are the images for a certain mental climate, com- 
ponents for the moral landscape of my poetry in general’. At a first 
and careless glance, his poems might appear to be wholly concerned 
with the act of seeing and with what the mind fashions from what 
the eye observes. This, however, is by no means the truth. Mr Tom- 
linson’s over-riding concern is with the nature and energy of objec- 
tive reality. Like Stevens, he regards poetry as an instrument of 
knowledge but, unlike Stevens, he is less exercised about the decep- 
tions which the imagination thrusts upon the external world than 
about the being and meaning of that world itself. To prove this, one 
has only to quote lines such as, 

This country of grapes 

Is a country, also, of trains, planes and gasworks. 
‘Tramway and palace’ rankles. It is an idea 
Neither the guidebook nor the imagination 
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Tolerates. 
€ The Mediterranean 
. . . . When we perceive, as keen 
As the bridge itself, a bridge inlaying the darkness 
Of smooth water, our delight acknowledges our debt — 
To nature, from whom we choose. 
k Reflections 
By adhering so steadfastly to one obsessive theme Mr Tomlinson 
risks both remoteness and, perhaps, bloodlessness. And though he 
declares in A Meditation on John Constable that 
Is complete when it is human. 
he interprets feeling as a spectator rather than as a participator. He 
is always deeply committed to his subjects, certainly, but this com- 
mitment is more often a matter of the intellect than of the heart. At 
his best, however, Mr Tomlinson achieves a cool surface texture 
Which does not conceal the emotional tensions underneath; as he 
says in a poem called At Holwell Farm, 
. . . Whether piety 
Be natural, is neither the poet’s 
Nor the builder’s story, but a quality of air, 
Such as surrounds and shapes an autumn fire 
Bringing these sharp disparities to bear. 
‘These sharp disparities’ are Mr Tomlinson’s major preoccupation, 
and the poems which express that preoccupation have added some- 
thing quite new, it seems to me, to the poetry of the present time. 
Mr Holloway’s new book of poems, The Fugue and Shorter Pieces, 
places him firmly in a familiar English tradition —that of the intelli- 
gent recorder both of personal emotion and of the behaviour of sea- 
sons and climates. His first book, The Minute, was less easily de- 
finable. There were dark disturbances, one felt, at odds with a mind 
eager for order and clarity. In this new book, clarity predominates 
and the earlier disturbance has quietened down to a tension which 
never seems to trouble the poet much or to defy definition. Mr Hollo- 
way’s own definition of the artist is an older, more traditional one 
than that of Mr Tomlinson. This view is well expressed at the end of 
a poem called The Painter Answers: 
- __ Let others weep, shout, dance 
Or strive. I drowze soundlessly, 
| A heron or angler, I can rest and hunt at once. 
Mr Holloway adopts and adapts many poetic forms and cadences. 
His language is often vivid though he is occasionally betrayed into 


the flatness and obviousness of 
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: . What has no blemishes can still be null. 

or 

ae . . . the flower 

f: That drinks and cools air’s sunlight in its watery cup. 


And it is odd that the shadow of Robert Bridges should be discovered 
hovering over lines like 
‘ Beautiful amplitudes of summer, open, enlarge 
-— In greennesses. 
Mr Holloway is at his most interesting when his taste for sensuous 
imagery is checked by a firm critical judgement. When this judge- 
ment is in complete control he can write lines of a limpid and com- 
_ passionate eloquence such as 

. . . I think that all 

Gentleness wanders right back to the womb, 

And is umbilical; she was calm and mild 

As a grave painted mother with her child. 
Again, in Domestic Scene, he gives a commonplace experience deli- 
cacy and objectivity by the use of an exact vocabulary and a relaxed 
metrical fluency: 

Across the meal our conversation floats 

Into its idly oscillating course: 

Changing to and fro 
In varying notes, 

As if propelled by some true inner force. 

Yet nothing but ourselves has made it flow. 

The Unlooked-For Season by Jenny Joseph is a first book of poems 
by a self-analytical young writer with a feeling for seasons and 
places. Whether re-creating myths, as in Danaé and Eurydice to 
Orpheus, or writing of a catastrophe of our own time, as in February 
Floods 1953, Miss Joseph is moving and committed. The latter poem 
illustrates well her gift for depicting an event while at the same time 
commenting on its significance: 

These days are in no season, they recall frames 
In an uncle’s sepia hall—him in a punt 
Poling the main street past submerged shop fronts— 
But no lives lost there: recall more 
The fireman’s helmet in a mothballed cupboard, 
- Recall Southampton burning. 


But we inland, watching the buds grow out 
Can think but never know what corn land will be like 


Where no green shoot will spring for five more years . - . 
ELIZABETH JENNINGS 
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